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AN UNFAITHFUL CONGRESS. 

ed as New York is, there are times every day when many thousands 

of its inhabitants sit or stand for an hour or more, with little possible 
occupation save to look at each other and think. In this space, pent up 
in ferry-boat, omnibus, or car, there is abundant leisure for reflection on 
topics that the mere sight of our neighbors fruitfully suggests ; and we are 
forced to remember that what is everybody’s business is nobody’s before 
we can repress our surprise that evils so glaring and so universal as those 
thus daily seen around us should provoke so little remonstrance and be 
acquiesced in with so unintelligent an apathy. Let us for a moment use 
only our eyes and our memories. We see a threadbare coat—one of those 
garments with wasted seams, and uncertain color, and frayed pockets, and 
poor, denuded buttons, that to a feeling heart always calls up a thrill of 
pity. We glance up at the wearer’s face—expecting, half-unconsciously, to 
see traces of dissipation, since that alone in happy, fertile America should 
compel a man to be shabby. Notat all. The eye isclear though anxious, 
the face shows neither the puff nor the recklessness of drink, the expression 
is one of self-respect. The man is a decent artisan, perhaps a clerk,— 
plainly one who does hard, steady work for scanty pay. We make up our 
mind, still half-unconsciously, that this is an exceptional case. In this 
country, we reflect, a man who is sober and industrious can, if he will, wear 
whole and decent garments. Our friend here is in some way peculiarly un- 
fortunate. The man next to him, evidently of the same class, is much 
better dressed. Not at all again! Number two is as ill-clothed, as ap- 
parently poverty-stricken, as his neighbor. And now we rub our eyes and 
look around, and see that five men out of six in the conveyance are no less 
so. It is the rule, not the exception ; only the unmistakably well-to-do are 
warmly, trimly, and nicely clad ; and, as we gaze, those of us who have 
memories as well as eyes shake our heads sadly and remember that this is 
but one sign among many of national privation—of decadence in the con- 
dition of the masses—and that for these America is no longer the America 
that once she was, 

If we go into people’s houses, not of the humbler sort alone, we find 
plentiful attestations of the same melancholy story. Almost everywhere 
there are signs of pinch and grind. It is hard work to pay the rent, the 
butcher, the grocer and baker ; hard work to pay for the children’s school- 
ing and clothes ; cruelly hard work to squeeze out the instalments for the 
summer jaunt or the sewing-machine ; with many, every little comfort or 
luxury once a matter of course is now either entirely cut off or measured 
out with an anxious scrutiny, a hesitating caution, that turns the pleasure 
half into a pain. Friends whisper to each other that they do not see how 
they can pay their way this year and live. The cherished scheme of send- 
ing the eldest boy to college must be given up. The hope of buying the 
pleasant little country home must be forgotten. The piano the patient 
wife has been waiting for these many long years must be put off to an 
indefinite future. Meanwhile, to keep soul and body respectably together, 
most people are working harder than they ever worked before in their lives. 
They are wearing out the physical machine by running it at baleful speed, 
and keeping up appearances at the cost of nerves, peace of mind, and the 
chance of a healthy old age. This is no exaggerated picture. It is famil- 
iar to almost every eye that rests upon this page. Only the very rich are 
just now thoroughly at ease—although even their serenity is too often 
impaired by the speculative mania that so few having anything to specu- 
late with escape ; while nearly every one in the community who has to 
work for bread—who depends on a salary or stated wages for stated work— 


‘is in a chronic alternation of apprehension and despondency. Such, that 


is to say, is the condition of the great majority of the people. What we 
see in the ferry-boat, the omnibus, the street-car of the metropolis, is to be 
seen almost everywhere in this vast country from. Maine to Georgia and 
from the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains. 

That these evils exist is acknowledged by thinking people of all parties ; 
but their occasion is variously estimated and imputed according to interest 
and prejudice. If you ask ten men for an explanation, nine of them will 
Say briefly, The War. ' Yet the war has been over for four years ; and the 
country is constantly growing in population, and, according to the statis- 
ticians, in wealth and power. It is insisted by those who have profound- 


ly studied the subject that the condition of the American people ought | 


at this time to be one of great ease, prosperity, and happiness. In point of 
fact, it is the reverse of all this. Whom or what are we to arraign for so great 
a national misfortune? The war? Doubtless that is responsible to a great 
extent. But it is past. Nothing can undo or recall it. Weshould remem- 
ber, too, that lamentable, costly, and bloody as it was, the war has incited 
Some improvements, developed some resources, and has undoubtedly given 
the country a superior rank among the nations of the. earth to that which it 
held before. All must admit that the present national distress is attributa- 
ble largely to the war ; but for the omission of those measures of relief 
that common-sense prescribes, and which ought long since to have been 





adopted, Congress is responsible, and is guilty in this respect of what 
it is hardly too much to call a stupendous crime against the nation. It is 
well that the people should understand—and to this end the facts should 
be dwelt on continually by the independent press—that a defective and 
burthensome system of taxation added to an iniquitous and illogical tariff, 
and to a ruinous authorization of vast expenditures, is what is helping 
paper money to crush the national industry, to bring poverty and trouble into 
so many households, and directly or indirectly to make life harder and more 
bitter than it ought to be—or than it need to be—for at least ninety-nine out 
of every hundred people in the land. . 

We can carry the National Debt and carry it easily and lightly ; 
but we assuredly cannot so carry it with the added load of Congressional - 
mismanagement like that of the last three months. We cannot carry 
it with the additional burthen of eighty new railroad subsidies introduced 
by honorable gentlemen into Congress, involving the grant of five hun- 
dred millions of dollars and two hundred and fifty millions of acres of 
the public domain. We cannot carry it with a protective tariff which taxes 
exactly one hundred articles where it ought in reason to tax but one—ex- 
torting for almost every necessary of life a price that cuts down wages 
by at least one-half, and puts the hard-earned money of the laborer, the 
clerk, and the artisan into the pockets of an army of superfluous and dis- 
honest officials. It is most shameful and monstrous that the people should 
be plundered in this manner, should continue to groan under the disabling 
weight thus imposed upon them, and that yet a Congress in which the 
dominant party has a heavy working majority in both houses should sit three 
months, and not so much as lift a finger by way of relief. Not even the finan- 
cial projects that we were assured by influential Republicans would certainly 
be introduced have thus far been heard of. We have no signs of a bill 
legalizing gold contracts, no provision for the issue of compound-interest 
notes, no plan of any sort for getting rid of the rag currency and coming 
back even in the fulness of time to hard money. Amazing as it may seem, 
instead of these obvious measures of relief, Congress has only discussed plans 
for augmenting the load. Railroad and telegraph schemes, proposals for the 
acquisition of fresh territory, anything that will involve voting more money, 
so that the sponsors of the device may, by direct or indirect means, quickly 
get rich—such are the aims to which the representatives and servants of the 
people have devoted their energies during the present session. 

This wicked disregard of the needs and sufferings of the country cannot 
long continue without bringing about what even these unfaithful stewards will 
find it wise to avoid. The suffering is everywhere felt ; and although party 
predilection and a certain slowness of apprehension that always characterizes 
the masses of mankind in politico-economic subjects may for a space defer the 
hour of retribution and blind the offenders to the ultimate consequences of their 
action, those consequences will not only be ultimately certain but destruc- 
tive to those who have induced them. The fact that General Grant clearly 
grasps the whole of this peculiar and trying situation is a stronger proof than 
even his military successes of his sterling common-sense. He knows that 
the leaders of the extreme faction in Congress are indissolubly connected with 
all the most flagrant schemes for robbing the public for the sake of indi- 
viduals, and that the public will inevitably destroy those who have heaped 
up for selfish ends such intolerable burdens. Hence General Grant’s irre- 
concilable feud with the Radical extremists, and hence the great popular 
support he is destined to receive. 








THUMBS UP! 


epson was a simple game or pastime common in our juvenile days 
known by the name of “ Simon says, Thumbs up!” Who the original 
Simon was we were never able to discover—possibly some relative of that 
simple individual who tried to catch a whale by fishing in his mother’s pail 
and was guilty of sundry other proceedings equally indicative of youthful 
sagacity. His representative in the days long ago would seat himself on a 
chair or stool with a semicircle of young faces before him all eager for the 
anticipated fun and fray. The game was played with the right hand closed 
except the thumb, which was kept fully extended. When all were ready, 
the leader would exclaim, “ Simon says, Thumbs up!” or “ Thumbs down !” 
just asthe whim of the moment prompted him, whereupon all the little 
thumbs of the group promptly pointed zenithwise or rested their tips upon 
the juvenile inexpressibles. The point to be remembered was that nothing 
must be done except Simon ordered it, and the chief danger lay in obeying 
any command, however fierce and peremptory, not prefaced by the author- 
itative cognomen. Woe to the unlucky wretch who was thus caught elevat- 
ing or depressing the extended digit ; the whole band, headed by Simon, 
would pounce upon him and pull his ears with ferocious gusto ! 

We have been reminded of these youthful frivolities by events every 
day occurring around us. The same game is being repeated to-day by 
children of a larger growth ; the Simon for the occasion is the President 
elect—whose part in the performance is doubtless unintentional—and the 
performers are the office-seekers, carpet-baggers, idle hangers-on, and other 
fawning sycophants who seek to use him as the catspaw to further their 
own greed and selfish interests. And this is how the game proceeds— 

“ Thumbs up !” 


“‘T am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark.” 


And intense is the commotion among the fire-eaters and New England 
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merchants, for Simon hath said that the A/abama Treaty ought not to be 
ratified—Great Britain is not only to be held responsible for the damages in- 
flicted by the corsairs which left her shores, but, says the President elect, 
we must include in the reckoning the indirect losses resulting from the 
countenance she gave the South, the prolongation of the war, and the ad- 
ditional thousands of Northern soldiers thus sacrificed. And the thumbs 
wag to and fro, silent but significant. 

“Thumbs down!” Again there is a rattling among the dry bones, and 
the woolly heads bob up and down in exuberant glee, for General Grant, 
we are told, has taken square ground in favor of impartial suffrage. ‘True, 
he has some doubts about the powers of Congress to regulate the suffrage 
by law, but none whatever as to the soundness of the principle itself; and 
he hopes the amendment will pass this session, as, if thrown over to next 
Congress, it would be a practical defeat of the measure. And the legisla- 
tive puppets put their thumbs down in response to the Dictator’s wish. 

Other instances of this obsequious pusillanimity might be cited, and no- 
toriously that of a leading daily paper in this city, once rabid for impeach- 
ment, which stooped to this anti-American manceuvre to coerce a refrac- 
tory Senate, yet ignominiously failed ; but we forbear. In one respect we 
can understand the eager curiosity with which, in our present muddled af- 
fairs, people catch at anything purporting to be the views of the coming 
President on the topics of the day, and we appreciate the national longing 
to perceive the faintest glimmerings of light through the mists ahead. All 
this is explicable and natural ; but we fail altogether to comprehend how 
our politicians and jcurnalists can so far strip themselves of their manhood 
as to slavishly wallow at the feet of the President elect and applaud as 
oracular the most commonplace remarks that escape his lips. 

This cringing servility, for which no words can express our contempt, 
carries us back to the “ good old days” of the Tudors, long before the 
Pilgrim fathers started on their eventful voyage, when neither people nor 
legislature had much voice in the councils of. the nation, but the will of 
the ruler was law. Not that we believe General Grant is about to re-enact 
the vd/e of the bluff and jovial Harry; he has too much common sense 
and foresight for that. He is besides, we believe, eminently patriotic in 
the best sense of the much-abused term, and has never exhibited any of 
that restless ambition for place and power which is the canker of our 
political system, Still there’is this danger—that, surrounded by fulsome 
flatterers and parasites, and applauded by a degenerate press, he may 
attempt to carry out his own views in preference to the wishes of the nation. 
Let us hope that some effectual means may be provided whereby, in partial 
imitation of the cruel Adoni-bezek, who cut off the right thumbs and right 
toes of the threescore-and-ten captured kings who ate at his table, the 
modern revival of an old pastime will be speedily played out. 





OUR PROTECTIVE POLICY. 

HERE are some indications—slight, but suggestive—that the incubus 

of the Old Man of the Sea fixed upon Uncle Sam’s shoulders by the 
protectionists will ere long be considerably mitigated. The manufacturing 
interest is still strong in the legislature, but its power is on the wane. The 
people are, awaking to the fact that a high tariff for fiscal purposes is a mis- 
take, and that to sacrifice the vast commercial and agricultural interests of 
the community to the greed and rapacity of manufacturers is the height of 
legislative folly. We are beginning slowly to realize the startling fact that 
the revenue derived from duties on foreign importations increases in direct 
proportion to the reduction of the imposts. Paradoxical as this may ap- 
pear, itis but an illustration of the universal law that cheapness of supply stim- 
ulates increased demand. When the price of an article is high, people refrain 
from buying if they can, or confine their purchases within the narrowest 
limits ; but the public cannot resist snapping at a cheap bargain. We see 
this over and over again every day of our lives, but have been oblivious of 
the truism that what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, and 
that the principle is just as sound on a large scale as on a small one. Two 
striking examples of this influence of supply over demand occur to us at 
the moment, in the manufacture of clocks and watches. When Eli Terry 
first began erecting machinery for making clocks his neighbors all thought 
him crazy. Nowthe American clock is to be found in every market in the 
world, its cheapness and excellence creating a demand which had no pre- 
vious existence. Similarly, when Dennison first conceived the idea of a 
watch factory, and pictured as his highest ambition the turning out of a 
finished watch every working hour, his friends predicted that if he suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing this he could never sell them ; but American facto- 
ries are now producing a thousand watches a day, and at that marvellous 
rate cannot supply the demand, while imported watches are still as numerous 
as ever. In both cases the cheapness of production called into being a 
demand which has actually outgrown the supply. Hada tax been imposed 
upon all machine-made watches, it is clear that a small duty on the thousand 
of to-day would be less burdensome to the country and more lucrative to 
the government than a far heavier tax on the few produced ten years ago. 
The same principle has been remarkably exemplified in the fiscal reforms 
of Great Britain. Not many years ago the inland postage there was as 
high as twenty cents per half-ounce, and yet the service was not self-sup- 
porting ; since its reduction to two cents not only has correspondence 
enormously increased, but the postal department, conducted with the greatest 
efficiency, now earns annually a handsome surplus. In other branches of 





the revenue like results have followed like causes, and the remarkable phe- 
nomenon has been witnessed of the mitigation or removal year by year of 
customs duties with a steadily increasing annual expenditure. A recent 
Parliamentary paper shows this wonderful elasticity in a striking light. It 
is a return to the House of Commons of “ all taxes and imposts from which 
the imperial revenue of the United Kingdom was raised, together with the 
gross amounts of each tax or impost, showing the total gross revenue in the 
year ending March 31, 1868 ;” and its salient points are given in a late 
number of the London Money Market Review. ‘The total amount of the 
customs duties for that year was $114,040,700 gold, being an advance of 
$2,261,405 over the previous year, and of. $7,257,085 over the re- 
turns for 1866. The manner in which the amount was distributed is 
interesting. ‘The two articles which bear the largest part of the bur- 
den are spirits and tobacco—perhaps the two least objectionable in the 
whole tariff from which to derive a revenue. Like ourselves, the British 
are great smokers, and the fragrant weed heads the list with a return in 
round numbers of thirty and a half millions of dollars gold, collected on an 
importation of upwards of forty millions of pounds of the narcotic. Under 
this heavy duty a pound of good “ Birdseye” can be purchased in any Eng- 
lish provincial town for a dollar and a quarter currency. Alcohol in its 
various forms, including wine, yields upwards of thirty millions of dollars 
gold. The duty on sugar, and articles in which it is an ingredient, amounts 
to nearly twenty-nine millions of dollars ; while from tea, coffee, and chiccory 
—sold retail at about the same prices as in New York—the income derived 
is upwards of seventeen millions of dollars. So that virtually, in a popula- 
tion inferior in numbers to our own, the bulk of this vast revenue, which 
falls little short of that of the United States, was collected from but four 
items—tobacco, spirits (including wine), sugar, and tea! Never was a 
more potent illustration of the wisdom of reducing and removing restric- 
tions upon trade, and the corresponding folly of hampering commerce by 


| excessive imposts, which filch the hard earnings of the masses, not to sup- 


port the government but to enrich manufacturing “ rings.” 

The specious plea that our domestic manufactures must be fostered and 
protected against foreign competition is but an echo of British Toryism. 
Precisely the same outcry was raised by the landed interests of England 
when Cobden and Bright agitated the repeal of the corn-laws and the free 
importation of breadstuffs. It was confidently predicted that the farmers 
would be ruined and the great land-owners reduced to paupers, while for- 
eign producers would grow rich at the nation’s expense. Yet the English 
farmer was never more prosperous than at present. Competition has 
quickened his faculties and shown what metal he is made of. Instead of 
stupidly plodding in the steps of his forefathers, he has called to his aid 
science and mechanical skill, and richly have his exertions been rewarded ; 
high farming has more than doubled his crops, and added largely to his 
deposits in the county bank. And no reasons exist to make our case ex- 
ceptional. If American capitalists and machinists, possessed of mechanical 
skill and ingenuity that have nowhere their parallel, in a country whose 
natural resources surpass those of every other country in the world, can- 
not successfully compete with what we are so fond of terming the “ effete 
monarchies” of Europe, the sooner the better they try their hand on spme 
more congenial occupation. Confessedly, the great disadvantage under 
which we suffer is the high price of labor ; but if the manufacturers had only 
taken half as much pains to encourage immigration from China as they 
have to exclude European competition, the problem would long ago have 
been solved. At any rate, whether they take measures to introduce cheap 
labor or not, the government is bound to consult the good of the whole 
rather than the interests of a few; and the example of Great Britain con- 
clusively shows that this may be done, with positive advantage to the revenue, 
by a judicious remission of taxation. 








ART IN WASHINGTON. 


7 opening of a large and handsome public hall is about to be celebrated 

in Washington City by an exhibition of paintings and other works of 
art. The persons who have the matter in charge are, we understand, highly 
respectable and responsible, and the authorized agent for collecting pic- 
tures is now visiting the Northern cities and meeting with ample encourage- 
ment from artists and patrons of art. It is proposed to open the exhibition 
toward the latter part of the present month, and it will probably be a 
leading attraction during the coming inauguration festivities. We record 
this movement with pleasure, and trust that it will have a refining and hu- 
manizing effect upon the horde of politicians and place-hunters who con- 
gregate in the national metropolis—a centre that year by year is becoming 
a greater point of attraction not for politicians only, but for all lovers of ex- 
citement and pleasure. 

In view of the intended exhibition, perhaps a slight sketch of the art 
treasures already existing in Washington may be appropriately published. 
Of the eight paintings which fill up the Rotunda of the Capitol, four are the 
truthful but not very great Revolutionary scenes executed by Trumbull ; the 
Pilgrims by Weir, and the Columbus by Vanderlyn, both of which are 
highly creditable ; and two wretched specimens by Chapman and Powell. 
In the House wing of the Capitol is “ Westward Ho !” by Leutze, and two full- 
length portraits of Washington and La Fayette, by Stuart and Peale ; while 
in the Senate wing is displayed a Mexican battle scene by Walker. Ex- 
cepting the namby-pamby and preposterous decorations scattered throughout 
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the building under the direction of M. C. Meigs, when he was the superin- 
tendent by special appointment of Jefferson Davis, and also excepting 
the inside of the Capitol dome, where an Italian artist has painted some ope- 
ratic scenes, with portraits of .famous insurgents—the pictures we have 
mentioned are about all that the great government of the United States can 
call its own. Scattered here and there may also be seen a few statues by 
such men as Powers, Stone, Crawford, and Mills, but beyond these the Capi- 
tol, the executive mansion, and the great department buildings, so far as 
the fine arts are concerned, are nearly as destitute as the “halls of Bal- 
clutha.” If the works of art just mentioned should be deemed almost 
pitiful in view of the immense resources of the country, we regret to say 
that the immediate future in regard to art patronage by the government is 
anything but satisfactory. A pretty and fascinating school miss is doing 
up a statue or two under the patronage of a few congressmen, and Mr. 
Powell has been selected, at a cost of twenty thousand dollars, to perpetrate 
another picture of American history, to be compiled like his last effort, per- 
haps, from French engravings. 

But if the general government has been behind the age in its patronage 
of art, it is due to the citizens of the District of Columbia to state that 
they have done something by their private patronage to encourage a spirit 
of culture and taste. According to their means they have done well, and 
deserve to be gratefully remembered by the artists of the country. Among 
those in Washington who have it in their power to gratify a taste for good 
pictures may be mentioned Messrs. W. W. Corcoran, George W. Riggs, 
James C. McGuire, Ogle Tayloe, Charles Lanman, Franklin Philp, Robert 
S. Chilton, and Charles Knapp, while many others glory in the possession 
of one or two pictures. by leading painters. The largest and most valuable 
private collection of paintings in Washington is that of Mr. Corcoran, and 
it is to his credit that he intends to make them the nucleus of an art 
gallery and library, for the reception of which he has already erected a very 
beautiful edifice, which he munificently intends shall be for the free enjoy- 
ment of the public perpetually. Among the American artists who will be 
found well represented in the private collections of Washington may be 
mentioned Stuart, Cole, Huntington, Leutze, Church, Gignoux, Johnson, 
Elliott, Edmunds, and Weber ; while among those who are not, but who 
should be better represented in the national capital than they happen now 
to be, are such men as Durand, Bradford, White, Oertel, McEntee, Gifford, 
Page, the Hart brothers, Shattuck, Mount, and Rothermel. Of pictures 
and sketches by foreign artists, the faithful art-hunter will find in the 
possession of two or three of the art patrons already mentioned some 
charming specimens by famous painters of the English school. A goodly 
number of them, we presume, will appear together with the best accessible 
native productions on the walls of the forthcoming exhibition. 





CLUB MEN. 


OW far, if at all, the institution of clubs conduces to the moral or 
social elevation of the community we do not here propose to discuss. 
Opinions on this point differ widely, and are commonly formed on such 
violent extremes as to be little trustworthy. Probably the club is only in 
very few instances that Gehenna of vice and selfishness which injured 
womanhood is fond of depicting it, while that it is altogether the Paradise 
of virtuous comfort which its members are in the habit of representing it 
to outsiders is at least equally doubtful. A late article in the Pa Mall 
Gazette gives a fair summing up of both sides of this vexed question, and 
shows that club life has its drawbacks as well as its conveniences, that 
these recalcitrant husbands, these forgetful lovers and negligent brothers, 
have not, after all, so blissful a time as womanly indignation is apt to 
fancy. However, into this contest we do not intend to enter. The com- 
batants are pretty fairly matched, and of that peculiar relation which makes 
it prudent for any deus ex machind who values a whole skin to abstain from 
active interference. aissez-aller/ Bid sound the trumpets and let the 
champions fall to i’ Gop’s name! From the judge’s balcony we shall be 
glad to witness the strife and award the crown of victory, but further than 
that—no, thank you ! 

Our only present concern with clubs is to point out the existence and 
something of the manners and habits of a sufficiently unique class of crea- 
tures originated and developed in their atmosphere, and whom we may 
briefly describe as club men. The club man is in most of his ways and 
characteristics so utterly and so specifically—we had almost said so gener- 
ically—unlike any other human being that a notice of his peculiarities may 
be not devoid of interest. Besides, to a vast majority of the world, that 

dreary outer desert which he sometimes contemplates with a vague shudder 
from the cozy oasis of the club parlors, his very existence is unknown, except 
by indefinite rumor. He never appears among them ; apparently it is an 
essential part of his character as a club man never to leavethe club. His fel- 
low-members are painfully impressed with his constancy. Go there when you 
will, at any hour of the day or night, you are sure to find him nodding over your 
favorite newspaper in the smoking-room, brandishing your pet cue—the 
Only one you can ever make those fancy shots with—in the billiard-room, 
obtrusively snoozing in your particular arm-chair in the library (the book 
which has dropped from his somnolent grasp and which you pick up with 
Some curiosity—for beyond the aforesaid newspaper he is never known to 
“tead-—you find to be Rules and Regulations of the Caryatides Club), or feeding 
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TABLE 117 
with disgusting nonchalance at your especial table in the dinjng-room. The 
latest lingerer leaves him behind at night ; the earliest comer finds him 
there before him in the morning. Whether he sleeps on a billiard table or 
eludes the vigilance of the night porters by brief concealment under a 
lounge in the parlor or a warydescent into the coal-hole is a problem whose 
solution is locked in his own distrustful bosom. The mystery is only inten- 
sified by the unvarying neatness of his personal appearance, the freshness 
of his apparel, the almost glaring whiteness of his linen. How does he 
replenish his wardrobe ? Where does he get his changes of raiment? Where 
does he put them on? These are the questions that agitate his fellow-mem- 
bers, but without avail. It might be conjectured that under cover of the 
night he could hurriedly repair to his lodgings, effect the required changes, 
and as quickly return. The only difficulty with this view is that he has no 
lodgings ; at least no one has ever discovered them, and the prevailing opin- 
ion among those who know him best is that he was born and means to die 
in the club. Some go so far as to assert that he could not exist outside of 
the club ; that there is in its atmosphere some peculiar virtue which keeps 
him together, like those embalmed long-buried corpses which appear 
round and fresh, almost life-like, when first disinterred, but shrivel into a 
heap of dust at the first breath of air. By others it is confidentially 
whispered that he is immortal, and indeed the oldest waiter can 
remember no time when he was not an Aaditué of the club. On the other 
hand, this theory is weakened by his own admissions; for at rare 
intervals he has been known to allude darkly to transactions which imply 
some acquaintance and intercourse with the outer world and point to some 
distant period when he was other than aclubman. Obviously into society 
he never goes ; he is even prone to be impatient of those who do; and 
woman he regards with humorous contempt. But there was a time, he some- 
times hints in moments of mellow confidence, when things were different ; 
when society was worth the cultivation of a man of mind, a man of wit, 
Sir, a man of parts ; when women were brilliant as well as beautiful, and 
school-girls were kept in the nursery ; when people sensibly played whist 
instead of capering wildly through insane dances ; and good madeira and 
excellent port were to be had in abundance at private tables. But alas! those 
good old days are over. Modern milksops gulp down oceans of manufactured 
champagne, and make faces over genuine Margaux ; the women are pretty 
idiots, fit only for playthings ; and the town goes mad over second-rate 
singers and third-rate players. Talk of your Kelloggs and your Booths, 
indeed! You should have heard Macready and Malibran. If he had said 
Garrick and Anastasia Robinson you would not have been surprised, for your 
notions of the club man’s age range freely from thirty to three hundred. 
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Yet, though he thus contemns and eschews society, there is none more 
familiar with its doings. He has all the gossip of the town at his fingers’ 
ends, and within an hour after its origin he will give you, over a bottle of 
claret for which you pay, full particulars of that queer story about young 
Mrs. Gushington and the French vicomte, or the secret history of Snap- 
dragon’s defalcation. By what subtle telegraph he learns these things you 
try in vain to discover, and he takes a certain pride in the promptness and 
mystery of his knowledge. But the incidents themselves interest him little. 
You are welcome to hear them, if they amuse you ; as for him, he has too 
long looked at life from his bay-window, through inverted lenses, to care 
greatly for these trifles. The great little world wherein he lives and moves 
as little as he can, and has his comfort, ihe flimsy intrigues and petty politics 
of the club, the election of its officers, the doings and misdoings of the 
house committee, the whispered malfeasance of the steward, the incompe- 
tence of the cook, the extortions of the butcher, the quality of the wine, 
the regulation of expenses—these are the things which awaken his interest 
and enlist all the ardor of his soul. He has his ambitions, too; to be 
chairman of the house committee seems to him a station more tobe coveted 
than a seat in the national Senate. Higher than that he does not aspire ; 
the presidency would bring him into unavoidable contact with the outside 
barbarian who is his supreme aversion and abhorrence. 


How the club man lives is another of the mysteries of his inexplicable 
existence, not always very intelligible even to himself. Perhaps his fellow- 
members who are in the habit of encountering him at friendly bouts in the 
card-room, just to pass away an hour or so, might elucidate it. Long prac- 
tice has made him proficient in all games of speculation ; he is master of 
all the science of euchre, and at poker and vingt-et-un ; he rivals the proud 
pre-eminence of Captain Cuttle’s watch. At billiards, too, he has a skill 
not to be despised, and as he always declines to play except for some small 
sum, just large enough to make it exciting, and just small enough to make his 
adversary ashamed to ask for it if he wins, he usually comes out ahead. 
His memory is neatly adjusted only to register his gains ; a perfect Lethe 
in respect to his losses. Such a life may seem lacking in variety, but the 
club man would be the first to scout the notion. When he is tired of 
the card-room, he has but to step into the billiard-room ; while the dining- 
room opens to receive him, sated with the joys of the library. He has his 
newspaper, his cigar, his bottle of wine ; what more need any man ask for ? 
And if all these fail he can go to sleep, which he does with great precision 
and regularity, whenever he is not eating and drinking, or winning the 
means to pay therefor. So he sits in his easy-chair and scorns the world, 
and when he dies, if he ever does, we may be sure that his first move after 
death is to organize a branch of the Caryatides Club in Hades, with 
himself for perpetual chairman of the house committee. 
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CHLOROFORM ON THE SCAFFOLD. 


SANSKRIT fabulist somewhere tells of a father whose nature was so 

gentle that he rarely chastised his son except for the most grievous 
faults, and then only with a rod of feathers when the culprit was sound 
asleep. The boy awoke, soruns the story, while undergoing this castiga- 
tion, and, on learning that it was a punishment for his evil deeds, exclaimed : 
“Let me always do evil, O my father! that thou mayest punish me thus ; 
especially in summer, when flies are troublesome!” Absurd as the story 
seems at first sight, it has an underlying meaning, and serves to show in 
what meshes of contradiction may be entangled the advocates of a mixed 
system of salutary and vindicatory treatment of criminals as the one most 
likely to repress crime. The idea of a retributive punishment, in some 
degree proportional to the offence, has always been inseparably linked with 
the administration of justice. The conventional Justice that decorates 
our court-houses, and at times our banks, bears a sword which her blind- 
folded state enables her to wield with proper impartiality. Beginning 
with the pentateuchal teaching that claimed an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth—where the course of procedure was plain, and limited to giv- 
ing the evil-doer as good as he gave—a kind of ascending scale can be 
traced to the ear-slitting, pillorying, hanging, burning, and disembowelling 
times of our merry English ancestors, wherein, by a strange casuistry, the 
estimated enormity of the offence seems to have determined the amount of 
cruelty to be wreaked on the offender ; so that a cropped ear fell to the lot 
of an unruly ’prentice, while an ingenious combination of the ignominy of 
the halter with the agony of vivisection awaited the traitor. The simple 
plan of retaliation in kind gave place to a complex system of vindictive 
punishments, often absurdly disproportioned to the act. The main aim, so 
far as an aim can be traced, was to put it for ever out of the power of the 
individual wrong-doer to do more wrong—in other words, to stamp out 
crime by stamping out the criminal. By degrees came a change, a glim- 
mering of light—dim enough at first, but still sufficient for thinking men to 
discern that the felon was perhaps not by nature altogether irreclaimable. 
An element of mercy was infused into a bloody code of laws, and men 
were taught to regard the death penalty as a needlessly severe mode of 
correcting larceny. And with it grew the further thought that justice, 
instead of alone serving to protect society from the felon, might as well use 
its power to protect the felon from himself and reform as well as punish 
him. 

All punishment, say the humanitarians, is for the good of the criminal— 
a creed as old as Plato—though perhaps in a different sense from that in 
which it is generally accepted. To this excellently logical creed we owe 
the houses of refuge and penitentiaries which mark our advanced civil state, 
wherein kindness and education are supposed to do their work on rising 
rogues, as if following out Johnson’s witticism that much may be done with 
a Scot if he be caught young. But the excellent logic of the scheme suffers 
a smart shock when the wide step is taken from reformation to extermina- 
tion. Humanitarianism is here manifestly at fault. It is able to benefit 
the prisoner, and has done so, from the school of reform to the state 
prison ; but on the scaffold it would seem that it must perforce bid farewell 
to the well-fed and we!l-sermonized felon, and let the vindicatory might of 
the law assert itself. But no! Humanitarianism triumphantly advances 
a hair’s-breadth over the line and accompanies the dying man for a few 
seconds on his unknown road. It administers chloroform to him! 

On the second Friday of the New Year a man named Carswell was hung, 
while under anesthetic influence, at Utica in this state, for the violation 
and subsequent murder of a mere child. He suffered justly, if we once 
admit that vindictive retaliation is just. Opinion would have justified the 
child’s kindred if they had shot down the double criminal like a rabid cur ; 
and opinion justifies society at large when by its sworn representatives, the 
same criminal, after a few months’ delay, is taken out and strangled {n 
nominal privacy. The justice of his doom is not in argument. The ques- 
tion is, Did society visit its severest vengeance on him for his own good, or 
to protect itself in the future by making an example of him? Manifestly 
on the latter account, for men no more thrive under the tonic influence of 
hemp than eels grow used to skinning. Now mark the inconsistency. In 
old times cruelty and dismemberment served to make the lesson full of 
dread to those to whom it was taught. ‘They proved unavailing, and to-day 
all these accessories are abandoned for the simple reason that they did not 

‘pay. If they had worked well the law would be to the full as cruel as it 
was two hundred years ago. Now, however, we are content to consider the 
death we inflict as the one supreme and sufficient act of vengeance. And 
yet a weak and apologetic attempt is made to neutralize the death itself, so 
to speak. We intensify the months of undeniable torture—mental it is true, 
but none the less agonizing on that account ; the hope of a tardy respite 
that never comes ; the burdened mind struggling to repress the confession 
that would make doom inevitable ; the shallow show of innocence to the last ; 
all these are to be borne as best they may. Then, when we can do no more, 
we lead the poor wretch to the dark brink, and, after drugging him into a com- 
fortable somnolence, push him off into the void. There is a ghastly sarcasm 
about the whole proceeding that trenches on the ludicrous. By its last act 
justice sneakingly acknowledges that its whole course to the condemned man 
has been faulty and inconsistent, and tries to blunt its blade without impairing 
its trenchant power. If it is designed to be merciful, why not keep the 


‘condemnation up to the final moment, and so forego the prolonged 


misery, thus benefiting the sufferer more than by the annihilation of the 
last pang? In fact, it is doubtful if it be a pang, for some philosophers 
hold that the sensations experienced are rather agreeable than otherwise ; 
but this is a subject on which our means of obtaining trustworthy knowledge 
are necessarily limited. It must be confessed that there is a strong argument 
in favor of the use of anesthetics at the time of execution, if not before. 
To operate always on an unconscious subject would certainly deprive the 
scaffold of many of its most horrible features, and would certainly prevent 
the recurrence of a struggle for life against hopeless odds like that a few 
months ago in North Carolina, or like that still more hideous scene in 
Southern France, which led Victor Hugo to write Ze Dernier Four d’un 
Condamné—perhaps a grander outcry against the death penalty than any 
ever made. 

To hasten death by other than the outwardly visible means made use of 
is no new thing. The now banished garrote pierced the medulla oblongata 
at the first turn of the screw, so that only a corpse remained to be strangled ; 
and bags of powder were once in a while tied round the waist of a victim 
at the stake. But narcosis on the scaffold is apparently novel, unless we 
except the occasional execution of somebody in a state of intoxication. 
This use of chloroform opens a wide field of possibilities. Perhaps the 
time is not far distant when anesthesia may become a fixed part of the 
great scheme of discipline and correction. The fractious child will yield 
to its soothing charm, and the house-breaker, instead of narcotizing the 
sleeper he robs, may find his potent weapon turned somehow into a tool for 
his own bettering. The alembic and still may yet form part of our recog- 
nized prison furniture, and the public administrator of anesthetics be one 
of our most worthy officials. The mountain labors, and we have a right 
to expect something more to the purpose than the traditional mouse. Jesting 
apart, does not this mark a stride in our progress—a partial relinquishment 
of the notion that the death penalty is directed vindictively at the male- 
factor in person? Surely much is accomplished when we have got thus far 
out of the shadow of the belief that retribution and suffering are one, and 
that man has a right to impose either on his fellow-man. 








KANT’S CRITIC OF PURE REASON. 
(THIRD ARTICLE.) 

LL cognitions, it has been shown, have their ultimate root in sensations, and 
are the cognitions of the original (limitedness) sensations of the ego, which 
that ego must posit in order to be ego. These sensations arise to cognition in 
the duplicate form of contemplation and conception, the former form being the 
beholding of the many-fold of sensations in time and space, and the latter the 
form of gathering that many-fold together into the unity of a relation ; both forms 
being necessary to a cognition—since conceptions without contemplations are 
empty or have no object, and contemplations without conceptions are blind, or do 
not arise into consciousness—and neither ever being without the other ; philos- 
ophy distinguisking them only by means of abstraction. Hence also it is only 
by means of abstracting that the science of pure reason separates into a science 
of zsthetics and a science of pure logic, whereas in ordinary consciousness both 
forms of knowing are never conan It would seem, therefore, that in philos- 
ophy the one science were as possible as the other ; but there is this distinction, 
that whereas in pure contemplation we are always perfectly sure of truth (of the 
harmony of the Giver in that contemplation with that contemplation itself, since 
both are together and one and the same), we cannot have that certainty in the 
case of conceptions, since these refer merely to the ve/ations of the things we 
see and hence are a product of absolute spontaneity, or, in other words, since in 
their case form and content of the cognition are not together and one and the 
same, but rather distinct. Immediate certainty can, therefore, be obtained only 
through contemplation, and if there is to be any certainty in the case of concep- 
tions it can be arrived at only by means of another contemplation (intellectual 
contemplation), which must then reveal the necessary mode of acting of the under- 
standing in general, and thereby establish the necessary laws of‘all conception. 
Such an intellectual contemplation as an analysis of reason in general would be 
very properly called transcendental analysis, and if it is possible we can undoubt- 
edly arrive at a universally valid knowledge of a// the relations in which it is 
possible to arrange objects, or to view the universe ; since, reason being an 
organic unity, the discovery of one law, or of the law of that analysis, neces- 
sarily must lead to the discovery of a// the possible modes of viewing (laws of) 
the intelligence. This result, however, involves also again the one already 
treated upon before ; namely, that such a science—if it is possible—will be only 
a science of the forms of knowing and cannot in any manner be a science of 
objects. Its results will simply amount to this, that any infinite variety of objects 
in an external world can be viewed only in the relations established by it ; but ot 
itself it will not make possible any further cognition ; and a science which should 
undertake to claim for these rules of viewing objects a higher value and pretend 
to be able to arrive by their means at new and original truths would be an impos- 
ture, and from a science of knowing would change into a theory of dialectics. 
This distinction between the new actual philosophy of Kant and the dialectical 
dogmatic systems of previous philosophers is so generally lost sight of that we 

may well be pardoned for quoting here Fichte’s familiar statement of it: 


“* By observing the external world, and his own internal self, each man of healthy senses receives a collec: 
tion of cognitions, experiences, and facts. These, the giving of i diate perception, he can also renew 10 
himself without that actual perception ; he can reflect upon and can hold the ifold of the perception together; 
can hunt up that wherein the separates of the manifold agree, and that wherein they do not agree. In this 
manner, if:a man has but an ordinary, healthy understanding, his knowledge will become clearer, more def: 
inite, and useful—will become a possession, which he can administer with complete freedom and agility—but 02 
no account will his knowledge be increased by thus reflecting upon it. He can reflect only upon what he ha 
perceived ot observed, and can compare it only with itself, but on no account can he sreduce new objects by 
mere thinking. This collection of knowledge, and a certain more or less superficial or thorough control over 
it by freely reflecting upon it, all men possess in common ; and this is doubtless what is meant when people 
@eak of a system or of propositions of common rense. 

- “There did exist aphilesopby which elaimed that it could increase the above described collection bya meré 
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drawing of sonslusions, and which held that thinking was not only what we have just described it to be—s mere 
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analysing and recomposing of the given—but, at the same time, a producing and creating of something alto- 
gether new. According to this system, the philosopher was exclusively possessed of certain cognitions which 
common sense could not attain. According to it, the philosopher could produce through argument a God, and 
an immortality for himself, and could argue himself wise and good. If such philosophers are logical, they 
must declare common sense to be insufficient for the purposes of daily life—since, otherwise, their expanding 
system would become superfluous—and must invite all who bear a human face to become as great philosophers 
as they are themselves, so that all may likewise become as good and virtuous as these philosophers, 

“* Now, to this system there opposes itself another system, claiming utterly to refute this pretension of a 
knowledge obtainable only through argument, but inaccessible to common sense, and to show in the most con- 
vincing manner that we have no Truth and Reality except the experience which is accessible to all ; that there 
is nothing for life except the above-described system of common sense ; that life can be learned only through 
life itself, but on no account through speculation ; and that men do not: argue themselves wise or good, but 


live themselves wise and good.” 

The question is, therefore, whether such an analysis of reason in general is 
possible, or—since there is a science of physics which is based upon such @ priori 
universal modes of viewing the relations of objects to each other—How is a 
science of pure physics possible? Or, how are synthetical conceptions @ prioré 
possible? Kant does not explicitly answer this question, plunging rather ix 
medias res by accepting the formulas of school-logic, and merely adding the 
remarkable words: “I purposely abstain from the definition of these categories, 
although I might be in possession of it.” Nevertheless, it is sufficiently clear 
from this passage and the general tenor of his remarks, that his definition would 
have been the same as later established in all its scientific closeness by Fichte, 
to wit: Precisely because the ego if it is to posit itself (and hence to be an ego) 
must posit itself as limited (or finds itself originally as sensuously given), must 
the original act of the ego whereby it posits itself as thus limited be a synthesis, 
namely, a synthesis of itself as the unlimited, anda non-ego as that which limits 
it, since it could not, without contradiction, assume itself as the cause of its own 
limitedness. Hence in that original synthetical act it gathers together the ego 
and the non-ego into a relation of reciprocal determination, and that synthetical 
act is the ground and source of all others. Synthetical cognitions are, there- 
fore, absolutely possible, since without synthesis the ego could not posit itself, or, 
as Kant prefers to express it, since without it experience were impossible. The 
power whereby the ego thus originally gathers the two opposites (ego and non- 
ego) into a synthetic unity is called the power of productive imagination (that 
wonderful creative function and “source of all our cognitions,” as both Kant and 
Fichte call it); and the question is, whether in this gathering together of the two 
opposites there are involved laws relating them to each other which can be 
exhaustively analyzed, since, if there are, the whole problem is solved. 

What then is there involved in this act of gathering together? First of all, 
clearly the production of the conception of an absolute opposite to the ego ; and 
since we call absolute opposition distinction of quality, we have here the root of 
the category of gua/ity. But there is involved in this act, on the other side, also 
a positing of that opposite non-ego in the ego (since otherwise it could not be 
gathered together: with it); and hence a positing of the ego as divisibie, and— 
since we call the relating of two opposites to each other by divisibility distinction 
of quantity—we have here the root of the category of guantity. The whole act is 
therefore a synthetical act (we call it re/ation) the two opposites of which syn- 
thesis are: 1st. Absolute opposition (quality) ; and 2d. Relation through divisi- 
bility (quantity). Thesethree forms of viewing quality, quantity, and relation are 
therefore the ground forms of all knowing through conceptions, and must appear 
as such ground forms in a’! knowing of relations. Whenever our knowing is 
directed upon a relation between objects, we can be certain that we must discover 
these three forms as its ground forms. But as the two links of the synthesis, 
quantity and quality, were found to be but two different views of the one synthet- 
ical act, relation, so can each of these links be again resolved into a synthesis of 
two opposites: 1. The category of quantity, as arising from the conception of a 
unity (the ego), together with a mu/tiplicity (the ego and the non-ego) in a totality 
(the ego + ego and non-ego); 2. The category of quality as resulting from the 
ego being viewed as reality, together with the non-ego being viewed as negation 
in the conception of /mitation ; and 3d. The category of relation as a synthesis 
between the ego and the non-ego, which involves: rst. A relation of the non-ego 
(as active) determining the ego (in so far passive), from which view there results 
the relation of cause and effect (the non-ego being cause and the sensation in the 
ego effect), and hence the relation of a gualitative opposition ; 2d. A relation of 
the ego (as active) spontaneously limiting itself by a non-ego, from which view there 
results the relation of substance and accidence (the ego being the substance and 
the non-ego the accidence), and hence the relation of a guantitative opposition ; 
and 3d. A relation between the ego and non-ego as each both passive and active, 
or a relation of a reciprocal determination. 

By means of these categories, has it therefore been decided how a science of 
pure physics is possible? It is possible because there are certain fundamental 
forms into which all our conceptions of the relations of objects to each other 
must shape themselves. The difficulty, how subjective conditions of our mind can 
attain objective validity, is solved by showing that whereas we might well have 
an unconscious contemplation of the external world without conceptions, we 
cannot have conscious experience of them except by means of conceptions 
whereby to relate the external objects to each other and thus to arrive at a cogni- 
tion of them. The mere contemplation of objects gives us no knowledge of any 
connection, merely floating as it does over a many-fold. To have jsuch knowl- 
edge we must unite the many-fold through thinking it in forms of relation, 
and in so thinking we create the relation and connection of the many-fold 
in the ground forms of quantity, quality, etc., as shown. It is, therefore, 
because conscious experience would be otherwise impossible, that these cate- 
gories are shown to be @ Priori necessary; or in other words, and as Kant 
prefers to express it, these @ Srioré categories are the necessary results of the 
original synthetic unity of apperception, which Fichte calls intellectual contempla- 
tion, and which must accompany all sensuous contemplations to constitute them 
cognitions. Fichte in his Second Introduction to the Wissenschaftsiehre seems to 
doubt whether Kant really meant the term pure apperception to stand for intel- 
lectual contemplation, but Kant’s § II. of his General Remarks to Transcendental 
sthetics speaks of both terms as equivalent and exchangeable. The fun- 
damental principle of all synthetical cognitions is, therefore, that without 
them experience (or self-consciousness) would not be possible. This fundamen- 
tal principle Kant calls the supreme principle of all synthetical judgments ; and 
it.involves, as has been seen, the three (or nine) general categories. But by 
applying these categories to objects of time and space they necessarily lose 





somewhat of their original purity, and as thus determined by time and space 
change into what Kant calls schemes of the understanding, whereof there are thus 
necessarily three kinds corresponding to the three categories: 1. Fundamental 
principles of contemplations, to wit: that all such contemplations are extensive 
quantities ; the only @ griord quality whereof can be continuity, because in contem- 
plation the ego views itself as limiting itself. 2. Fundamental principles of sen- 
sation ; to wit, that all sensations are intensive quantities, or measurable by 
degrees ; the only @ griort quantity whereof can be that of degrees of intensity. 
3. Fundamental principles of all experience (cognition) ; towit, that all contem- 
plations and sensations must be necessarily connected with and related to each 
other, if experience is to be possible ; a relation which may be viewed in a three- 
fold manner: firstly as that of substantiality (quantitative distinction), secondly 
as that of causality (qualitative distinction), and thirdly as that of reciprocal deter- 
mination. These fundamental principles, therefore, and these only, can and do 
constitute the fundamental principles of a science of physics as the science of the 
necessary relation of external objects to each other. 








SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


HOME AFFAIRS. 


HE event of the week in Congress was the scene before the two chambers 
on the counting of the electoral vote on the roth inst. The row was 
inaugurated by Mr. Butler, who opposed the counting of the vote of Georgia on 
the ground that the state was not sufficiently reconstructed at the time. This 
led to a lively quarrel between the Massachusetts representative and the Pres- 
ident of the Senate, and created much excitement and confusion in the House. 
Ultimately Mr. Butler was overruled, the President declaring the vote for Grant 
and Colfax exactly as the joint resolution of both Houses had provided. The 
debate on the subject was continued for the next two days in the House, in the 
course of which Mr. Butler’s conduct was very generally condemned, and his 
resolutions on the question of privilege were finally tabled.——The Internal 
Revenue Bill, Indian affairs, the air-line railroad bill, and other topics of lesser 
importance have been discussed during the week, but little progress has been 
made with them. 

The Hon. Murray McConnell, of Illinois, was murdered in Jacksonville on 
the 9th inst. His skull was fractured in several places and the left jaw broken, 
the wounds bearing evidence of having beeninflicted with a hammer. The cor- 
oner’s jury have returned a verdict of wilful murder against William A. Robin- 
son, against whom the chain of evidence appears very strong. Three young 
men at Marianna, Arkansas, were killed on the 4th, in a shooting affray arising 
from a trifling misunderstanding ——On the night of the 11th, in Hudson City, 
John Brown Halleck stabbed his mother, an aged and helpless woman, with a 
sharp-pointed stick, and threatened to kill her. He was lodgedin the county jail. 
——A wealthy farmer named Lambert was killed near Beloit, Wisconsin, on the 
1oth. The murderer, Wesley Nelson, is in custody and has confessed the 
crime. A tragedy occurred on the 11th in Seventh avenue, New York. Peter 
Bamberger, a German tailor, and Sarah Lisetta Bérd, engaged to be married, had 
been to a ball, and were standing in the hallway of the residence of the latter, 
when shots were heard and both were found wounded and insensible. Bamber- 
ger has since died, but the young woman’s wounds are not fatal. The probability 
is that the young man shot his sweetheart and then committed suicide-——A 
strange attempt to commit murder has been made near Hamburg, Iowa. A resi- 
dent was waylaid, beaten horribly, tied to the railroad track, and left for dead. 
The victim however recovered and extricated himself———John Rockwell, living 
near Plattsburg, Missouri, quarrelled with his brother Frank about a horse, last 
week, and finally killed him.——F requent robberies of mail-bags have of late been 
common between St. Louis and Cairo. On the night of the 12th, three men 
were captured at Odin, Ill, in an attempt to carry off the mail-bags——An 
insane woman, Miss Annie O’Neil, was apprehended in the White House, on the 
gth, with a double-barrelled pistol in her possession. To the enquiry as to her 
purpose, she replied, “ I am sent by God Almighty to kill Andrew Johnson.” ——— 
At Logansville, Penn., on the 4th, George Hartman smashed the head of a rela- 
tive with a club, in a quarrel originating in a collision between their wagons.—— 
On the 11th a young man named McCroy was killed at Kalamazoo, Mich., anda 
man named Woodcock shot at Battle Creek, Mich. 

A correspondent of the Spirit of the Times narrates a singular encounter 
between a bull-dog and a man at Logansville, Pennsylvania. The animal was a 
large ferocious bull-dog, and the man undertook to fight him on all-fours, dog 
fashion, and not touch him with his hands. The dog opened the fight, neither 
intimidated nor frightened by the unearthly growls, shouts, snarls, and exclama- 
tions of his antagonist, but seizing him by the left cheek drew first blood in good 
style. After a moment the man got the dog by the ear, and shook him so severely 
that he cried out with terror, and after he was sufficiently punished his tormentor 
let him go, when he made off as fast as his legs would carry him, howling with 

ain. 
" A young invalid lady, Miss Miller, of Giles county, Va., fell on the fire in the 
absence of the family on the 7th, and was burnt to death——Two men were 
burnt to death on the 11th, at Suncoek, N. H., by the accidental ignition of 
naphtha. 

Spring Hill College, Alabama, established 39 years ago, was totally destroyed 
with all its valuable contents, on the 5th inst. The money loss will probably 
exceed a quarter of a million of dollars.——An entire block of buildings was 
destroyed by the same element in Franklin, Tennessee, on the 11th. Damage, 
$100,000. 

A nolle prosequi has been entered by the United States Attorney-General in 
the cases of Jefferson Davis, Sedder, Breckenridge, Longstreet, Early, Ewell, and 
other prominent rebels still lying under the charge of treason. 

H.C. Pike, an insurance agent of Chicago and a married man, recently 
eloped with a woman not remarkable for either beauty, virtue, or accomplishments. 
He took with him all his wife’s savings and left her destitute and in debt. 

A heavy rain storm swept over Californiaon the roth. Railroads have been 
submerged, bridges swept away, and telegraphic communication interrupted. In 
the mountains snowstorms have been unusually severe. The storm has been 
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exceedingly destructive, particularly in the valleys of Santa Clara and San Joa- 
quin. 

An insane man named Pierce recently walked out on the suspension bridge 
at Cincinnati, took off his coat and hat, passed outside the railing, and jumped in- 
to the river, running eighty-five feet below. Strange to say, the fall did not in- 
jure him, and he began to call for help and to put out stoutly for the shore. 
Some men in a skiff rescued him. 

A remarkable suit came up for trial in Chicago on the 15th, involving property 
valued at a million and a half of dollars, left by the late Carl Gottfried Uhlick, 
who died intestate. It is brought by the eldest son of the deceased against the 
two younger sons and a late manager of the estate, to test the disposal of the 
property. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


— the efforts of the Spanish authorities the insurrection in Cuba ap- 
pears to be spreading. Several districts are entirely under their control. More 
troops are to be sent from Spain. Arrests are still made in Havana, and many 
prominent Cubans continue to leave the island. Recruiting for the volunteer ser- 
vice goes on briskly. Two of the leaders of the revolution are reported to have 
been until recently officers of the United States army. The amnesty proclama- 
tion has been revoked by General Dulce. An engagement has taken place at Man- 
cargua between the troops and revolutionists. The government claims a victory. 

Espartero has declined a seat in the Spanish Cortes. The navy is to be re- 
modelled. It is reported that a majority of the Cortes is in favor of Ferdinand, 
father of the King of Portugal, as the future monarch of Spain. The Cortes was 
opened on the 11th with great ceremony. Rivero was elected President. The 
Carlists are still giving trouble in the provinces. 

A vigorous opposition is being organized by the conservatives to the new 
administration in England. The Premier proposes to abolish the university tests. 
Reverdy Johnson has been feasted by the corporation of Glasgow. A monster 
Irish petition for the amnesty of the Fenian prisoners is to be presented to Vic- 
toria by the mayor of Dublin. At the banquetto the ministry on the 11th, Mr. 
Gladstone spoke in favor of the disestablishment of the Irish Church, and Mr. 
Bright against profuse expenditures. 

Mexico is still overrun with robbers and murderers. Numerous outrages 
have been committed throughout the country, the perpetrators remaining unpun- 
ished. In the Scacmatupan district an organization has been formed to distribute 
the property of the rich among the poor. 

A son of the Comte de Moustier, a relative of the French foreign minister, 
recently was missing from home, and was found several days after on the sea coast 
near the Hague, in a state of asphyxia, gagged, dripping wet, and wounded in the 
shoulder. The young man was unable to give an account of the mysterious affair. 

The Persian army has gone to Bagdad, and the Turkish troops are marching 
to the frontier. Everything points to an early collision between the two countries. 

Whalen, convicted of the murder of McGee, was hanged at Ottawa, Canada, 
on the 11th. His last words were, “Gop save Ireland, and Gop save my soul !” 

M. Walewski has returned to Paris, bearing to the peace conference a satis- 
factory reply from the Greek government. The new ministry have countermanded 
the warlike preparations, 

The French journals deny the assertion of Bismarck’s organ that they have 
been bribed by the Prussian government. 

A slight shock of an earthquake was felt at Florence on the 8th. 

Late despatches from China report that a collision took place at Swatow be- 
tween the Chinese and the crew of the British gunboat Grasshopper. The sailors 
fought desperately, but were overwhelmed by the natives, whose numbers con- 
stantly increased, and were compelled to retire to their ship with eleven of their 
number wounded. Many of the Chinamen were killed and wounded in the affray. 


REVIEWS. 


All books designed for review in the Rounn TaBre must be sent to this office. 








REALMAH* 


WN R. HELPS, the author of Rea/mah, is a man of undoubted culture and high 

breeding. There is, however, a touch of the intellectual Sybarite in his 
character, a kind of dreamy languor which, although pleasant to the reader, is not 
so unquestionably, or at least not very emphatically, healthy. We feel in read- 
ing him not the fresh, invigorating breeze that has swept across the sea or the 
prairie, but the perfumes and the spices of the East. But in judging him we 
must not forget his many excellences. His refinement and grace we, the dwellers 
on this side the Atlantic, would do well to note, if haply we may profit thereby. 
Realmah, like Gulliver's Travels, is an attempt to present under a mask the pro- 
blems of the age, which being thus presented in connection with imaginary peo- 
ple and circumstances, become more easy of solution, because purified from the 
prejudices of thetime. The solutions and their application to the actual life of the 
time the author leaves to his readers. How far this mode of treatment is effec- 
tive, we need not at present consider. The author of Realmah, with the same 
aim as Swift, pursues a very different course of treatment. Swift calls into 
requisition monstrosities for the dramatis persone, which are developed before 
our astonished eyes with marvellous consistency. The working out of the events 
is carried on with matchless logic, while under all there is a biting, scathing 
sarcasm, a fiery trenchancy, telling us of “the scorn that crazed the brain a, 3 
the unhappy Dean. The Yahoos, the Laputa philosophers, the Struldbrugs, the 
immortals of Luggnagg, are drawn as with lines of fire. So bold are the ‘con- 
ceptions and bright the workmanship, that we almost forget that the characters 
are not only fictitious but unnatural. A fropos of this, it is said that a certain 
fellow-dignitary of Swift’s in the Irish Church, while generally believing in the 
bond fide nature of the travels, yet sceptically said “there were some things in 
Gulliver's Travels he could not believe!” In Gulliver there is much wal- 
lowing in the mire, and little or nothing of high aspiration. We can recall 
but one touch of sweet humanity in Swift’s work, the huge but tender Glum- 
dalclitch. In Realmah, on the other hand, there are no monstrosities and no 
foulnesses, while there is aspiration after the good, the beautiful, and the true. 





* Realmah, By the author of Friends in Council. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1869. 





But there is not the same bold, clear outlines as in Swift’s work, nor the same 
consistency in development. The sarcasm, too (the little there is of it), is almost 


infinitely milder. The personages are supposable enough, only differing from 


the men and women of to-day in this, that they are not so far advanced in civil- 
ization. And indeed this difference is too slight. While portrayed as belonging 
to the “stone period,” and only emerging from that and entering the “iron 
period,” their intellectual horizon is represented as considerably wider than could 
be predicated of such a people. 

The central scene of the story of Realmah is laid in the south of Europe, in 
one of the old Lake cities. The City of Abibah, built over the water on piles, 
was inhabited by the Sheviri, a nation who wielded a kind of suzerainty over cer- 
tain neighboring nations or tribes. The government of the Sheviri was in the 
hands of four chiefs, assisted by a Council of Four Hundred, chosen partly by the 
chiefs and partly by the people. In the course of events Realmah, a nephew of 
one of these chiefs, a crafty but high-principled, valiant, self-denying man, by a 
series of patriotic services (among others, the discovery that iron could be smelted 
and wrought into weapons of war) attains the kingly power, which he uses with 
high wisdom and insight. Such is the setting in which the story is placed, and 
within it we see depicted the various events and vicissitudes of Realmah’s life 
from the time when he stands, a slender youth, on a balcony overlooking the 
blue waters of the great lake, and murmuring to himself: 

* How lovely is water !—on a flower, bedewing the grass, rushing down as a mountain torrent, rolling on as 
a mighty river, expanding itself into a vast lake like this, kissed into ripples by the shi ig 
Surely, water is the woman of the inanimate creation : versatile, fluent, lovely, untamable, and dangerous,” 

Interwoven with Realmah’s personal history are the ways and doings, the man- 
ners and customs, of these ancient dwellers on the lake. We see the lights and 
shades of manifold character in them, but we also see the passions and foibles 
of the nineteenth century under the thin veil of semi-savagery and the distance 
of a remote antiquity. Government with its posts, its embassies, and other politi- 
cal machinery and paraphernalia, the bickerings of religious sects (for these 
heathens had a very complicated religion of their own), the spites and jealousies 
and rancors of opposing partisans—all these had their abode, after a sort, in the 
Lake City of Abibah. Then, they had their wars and rumors of wars, invasions 
from the distant tribes of the North, defeats and victories ; life being with them, 
as with all progressive peoples, full of stirand movement. The author in portray- 
ing their religious beliefs and differences satirizes in his mild, gentlemanly way the 
unfraternal spirit that so largely mixes itself with the religion of to-day, but does 
not venture to apply the lash in the scathing, stinging style of the Zale of a Tub, 
The Sheviri are represented as believing in a Supreme Being ; but there were 
other second-rate deities, chief and most feared of whom was Rotondarah, the 
god of thunder and of ‘storms—a kind of Shevirian Thor. Let us see into what 
difficulties the zealous Sheviri were plunged in regard to this malignant deity. 
We read (pp. 109, 110) that: 

“ Large sectarian differences had taken place with regard to the mode of worshipping this deity. The 
strictest sect wounded the four fingers of the right hand. Others maintained that a thumb should be wounded 
and there was a bitter feud which subdivided this sect, as to which of the thumbs it should be. Finally, there 
was a third party of loose believers who maintained that blood drawn from any part of the body was equally 
pleasing to Rotondarah. ‘Terrible feuds had arisen from these religious differences, which at one time had 
threatened to dissolve the republic. The result was that all the great chiefs and the important official per- 
sonages ultimately sided with the thumb-wounding party, maintaining it, however, to be a matter of indiffer- 
ence which of the thumbs was wounded, and alternately wounding the right and the left thumb. Thus, hold- 
ing the balance between the two extremes, they kept the state in peace.” 

These differences were certainly no joke to the people of Abibah. Against 
Realmah, who, at a certain festival had omitted to “draw blood” in honor of 
Rotondarah, an accusation of impiety was brought, whereby his life was imperilled, 
and it was only by the extreme adroitness of his defence that he escaped. 
Beside the gods referred to, the Sheviri believed in other spiritual powers ; for 
with them every man was a kind of Numa and had his Egeria—a nymph being 
assigned for the guidance of each. In this spiritual attendance, it is to be noted, 
the women had neither part nor lot. One curious custom of the Sheviri is 
worthy of notice. The men of the highest rank were entitled to three wives—the 
first, selected from among the relatives of the bridegroom by the head of the 
family, was called the Varnah-Varee, or the cousin-wife ; next there was the 
Ainah-Varee, or alphabet-wife, chosen from among the people by a curious arith- 
metical-lottery sort of process, and lastly the Marah-Varee, or the love-wife, 
chosen by the man himself. Realmah got in due course the full equipment of wives. 
The Varnah in Realmah’s case excelled chiefly in housekeeping, the Marah in 
vanity and empty-headedness ; but the flower of them all was the Ainah, a poor 
girl belonging to the tribe of fishermen, who, possessing neither high-bred 
accomplishments nor beauty, yet claims our attention and admiration in virtue of 
her grasp of mind and power of sympathy. For a long while unnoticed by her 
husband, and, indeed, considered as a mere chattel, the Ainah in saving him from 
death while a captive among the Phelatahs displayed not only a wonderful fore- 
sight but a fertility in resources that opened the eyes of the astonished Realmah. 
He saw, too, in her a well-spring of love that he had hitherto failed to detect. 
And from that time till the day of her death (and even after that) the Ainah was 
a source of influence and helpfulness to him in accomplishing the great under- 
takings he carried through. Yet all demonstration of affection between Real- 
mah and the Ainah was forbidden, for to the Sheviri the Ainah-wife was of no 
account. Indeed, the Sheviri of high rank had strict notions of etiquette. The 
vulgar crowd might shout till hoarse in the public assemblies their “ Maralah ! mar- 
alah !” “ He has said it! He has said it !” but from the chiefs anything beyond faint 
gestures of applause would have been deemed indecorous. Quite a number of per- 
sonages figure in the story. Slightly automaton-like some of these are, but the 
author has evidently a strong delight in the study of character, and the description of 
the members of Realmah’s council is a very amusing piece of character-painting. 
The slight exaggeration of certain traits often produces the most ludicrous yet not 
untrue results. We find represented the polemicist, the sycophant, the man 
of common sense, the man of resources, as well as types of other characters that 
abound in the modern political world. Of all these statesmen, Pimmenee, fantas- 
tically ridiculous with his painfully elaborate exceptiveness, is amusing enough. 
He is hit off (pp. 448, 449) thus : 


ing of 





“ Like the other councillors, he was avery clever man, . . . and, in general, knew more facts than any- 


body else. He would make a statement very boldly, and apparently well founded upon facts. But then there 
would come such a string of exceptions that the original statement would seem to be broken down by them, 
and at last you felt as if you had nothing to rely upon. 

““Realmah would try and bring him back to his original statement by repeating it; but Pimmenee w: wld 
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never admit that the repetition was correct. He had not said quite this. That was not the exact word he had 
used ; or, if he had, it would not quite bear out his meaning. 


“ For instance, a question wou!d arise where the summer camp should be placed, and Pimmenee would at 





first pr very decidedly againsta particular spot as being near a morass. Then there would come ahost~ 


of exceptions to the statement—there were morasses and morasses. It might even be an advantage to be near 


a morass. And so he would go on, fining down his original statement till at last hardly anything remained 
of it.” 


It is noticeable that there is no Kle6én in Abibah. This is astyle of character 
that ought to have thriven there, and the introduction of such a good, thorough- 
going demagogue would have been a kind of Attic salt, a substance which the 
author of Realmah rather lacks. In the delineation of Realmah, who is the hero 
of the story, the author seems to have bestowed very considerable pains. But 
as a work of art, one most damaging defect is that this central figure is anachronous. 
He is too modern, and too civilized in his modes of thought, for a lake-dweller of 
the stone age. Through the mask of a language abounding in fables and indi- 
rect forms of expression, through the external habits and pursuits of a semi-sav- 
age people, we can see the stamp of the nineteenth century. This applies more or 
less to most of the characters in the book. The City of Abibah is a supposable 
enough place ; its inhabitants are supposable enough ; but when we find these 
semi-savages made to think in the modes of modern times and civilization, a con- 
tradiction is immediately apparent. But though the story fails when high canons 
of art are applied to it, we must not rush to-the conclusion that the thing is 
naught. On the contrary there is much that is worthy of study—subtle, delicate 
strokes, rich traceries, grace and refinement are in it, and abound. Asacharacter 
per se, Realmah is admirable. He unites strength with tenderness ; full of pity, 
he is yet unflinching in obeying the hest of duty at all costs ; subtle, but nobly 
so; of clear foresight as well as insight; magnanimous, unselfish, and patriotic— 
he certainly stands before us an ideal ruler. In the Ainah, too, we see outlined 
a beautiful character—a woman of mind, but of that deep humility which it sur- 
prises the careful observer to see in women of high intellect. 

The story of Rea/mah proper is not by any means the whole (nor, speaking 
typographically, the halt) of the book which bears that name. It is supposed to 
be read, two or three chapters at a time, to a small party of guests assembled at 
a country mansion in England during the holiday season, and after each reading 
a discussion generally follows, forming what Coleridge would have called “land- 
ing-places.” There is quite a mass of these discussions or conversations, touching 
on questions social, political, artistic, and literary, through which there flows a 
stream of pleasantry and good humor. A spice of dilettanteism, it is true, seasons 
the talk, but it is very genial notwithstanding. The presence of ladies gives grace 
and piquancy to the proceedings of the company, which, now indoors, now in the 
summer-house or on the lake, sits listening to the story or indulging in such 
sprightly talk as one would like to assist at, in a quiet English county in the 
“season of mists and mellow fruitfulness.” Sir John Ellesmere, a sprightly, ban- 
tering fellow of a Jawyer, a kind of Aristophanes done in small, makes mirth for 
the rest. On one occasion he enlarges greatly upon what reforms he would 
accomplish if he were permitted to live to the patriarchal age of goo years ; 
reforms which another of the company summarizes thus : 

“ He would abolish the penny post, disinvent the telegraph, silence bell-ringing, stop the growth of great 
cities, build a good house, reform dress (chiefly by making women more vain), abolish lawyers and substitute 
notaries, reduce armies 999 per 1,000, send lecturers on practical subjects throughout the country, put down 
bores in the House of Commons and set up ball , crush all jealousy, do away with after-dinner speeches, 
reduce all three-volume novels to one volume, make everybody write well, make everything in the way of recrea- 
tion shorter and earlier, prevent the adulteration of food, provide lending libraries at remote stations, set his 
face against hurry, and put down parentheses ” (pp. 386, 387). 

Throughout these criticisms of the story anecdotes, banter, and earnest talk 
are pleasantly blended. As a specimen of the former, let us select one which 
Ellesmere quotes—a story told of Thurlow; then Attorney-General of England, 
when travelling on the Northern Circuit in company with “a very saintly, good 
man,” who, dreading the blustering lawyer and his coarse speech, sought to keep 
him within decent bounds by reading part of Paradise Lost : 

“They had hardly left London before the good man remarked, ‘ We shall have a long journey, Mr. 

Attorney, and so I thought I would bring some books to amuse us. I dare say it is a long time since you have 
read Milton’s Paradise Lost. Shall I read some of it to you? It will remind us of our younger days.’ 
+ ‘Oh! by all means,’ said Thurlow ; ‘ I have not read a word of Milton for years.’ The good man began 
to read out his Milton; presently he came to the passage where Satan exclaims, ‘ Better to reign in hell than 
serve in heaven.’ Upon which Thurlow exclaimed, ‘A d—-d fine fellow, and I hope he may win.’ My 
saintly friend in horror shut up his Paradise Lost, and felt that it would be no good reading to the Attorney- 
General, if he was to be interrupted by such wicked expressions of sentiment ” (pp. 67, 68). 

By way of antithesis and foil to Sir John we have Mr. Mauleverer, a portly 
individual whose character seems best indicated by saying he had a great contempt 
for mankind, and an almost unbounded regard for a good dinner. His remarks 
are generally in a lugubrious strain, suchas: “ Man is meant to be miserable, and 
he always will be ;”” “ The more you elevate and beautify human life in one direc- 
tion, the more you render striking the sordidness of it in other directions, and 

_ 80 magnify the painful contrast,” etc., etc. As a foil, however, this Heraclitean 
philosopher serves to keep up the good-humor of the company. 

Asa whole, the work has many attractions, is full-weighted with thoughts both 
original and culled from other fields, and will bear a second reading. The style 
is chaste and limpid in an unusual degree, though we meet with such blemishes 
as—“ so very different now fo what they were then,” “ hands “ke we have” (an 
intense vulgarism), and “ not to allow him to go on narrating without J thoroughly 
understood ;” blemishes that are odd enough in the production of such a writer 
of pure English as Mr. Helps. 











HISTORY OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH.* 


HE second volume of Dr. Beardsley’s History of the Episcopal Church in 
Connecticut covers the period from 1796 to 1865. It has evidently been 
prepared with great care, and its pages are marked with a painstaking accuracy, 
extending often to minute matters in which readers outside the communion to 
which the author belongs will take little interest. We have brought before us 
in these pages the most important proceedings of each annual convention, often 
accompanied with extended extracts from tne charges of the bishop, accounts of 
newly formed parishes, descriptions of the houses of worship erected, enlarged, or 
improved, narratives of the efforts put forth in the line of educational or mission- 
ary enterprise, and brief biographical sketches of the more eminent clergy of the 
diocese. It is well that these matters should be placed on record, and the task 








* The History of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut, from the Death of Bishop Seab to the 
Present Time. By E. Edwards all meg D.D., Rector of St. Thomas’s Caarck, yy Val: IL, 
New York: Hurd & Houghton. 8 





of doing it has been executed with good taste and in a good spirit by Dr. Beards- 
ley. There is very little to be found in his pages which the most critical can 
pronounce offensively denominational. If he sometimes speaks, or allows his 
brethren, or his diocesan, to speak of “ sectarian dissent,” or to employ kindred 
formulas, the terms, by familiarity or by a knowledge of their actual meaning, do 
not excite provocation. During the period under review the progress of the 
church in Connecticut was marked by almost uninterrupted progress and pros- 
perity. It was not rent by divisions. It was not disturbed, except transiently, by 
heresies. It is true that from time to time it had to deal with incongruous ele- 
ments. Men like Annin Rogers, who was persistently disowned and finally driven 
from the diocese, or like Menzies Raynor, who from a noisy Episcopalian con- 
troversialist subsided into a less notorious preacher of Universalism, diversified 
the record of church unity, but scarcely interrupted the steady advance of the 
body to which they temporarily belonged. It is gratifying, moreover, to note the 
sagacity and energy with which the church, left to depend on its own energy, 
provided or organized the means of its support and extension. One society after 
another was formed, designed by voluntary contribution or effort to meet some 
impending difficulty or necessity. In this manner the bishop’s fund was ulti- 
mately secured. Provision was made for such causes as publication, education 
for the ministry, diocesan missions, the support of aged and infirm clergy, etc., 
while Trinity College at Hartford, and Berkeley Divinity School at Middletown, 
attest the intelligent enterprise and liberality by which they were established. 
This record of continuous and, all circumstances considered, remarkable pros- 
perity has some significant lessons. It indicates the weak hold that the Congre- 
gational system, though originally established and still predominant, has upon a 
certain class of minds. Nor is this fact to be explained by the ordinary fickle- 
ness, or curiosity, or love of change incident to the common mind. Even a taste 
for a more elaborate formalism of worship and a repugnance to the naked sim- 
plicity of Puritan usage will not suffice for the solution of the problem, The 
Episcopal form of government has of itself some peculiar advantages above all 
that even Consociated Congregationalism can boast. Among other things it 
provides for unity of aim and harmony of concentrated effort, leaving no point 
overlooked, and teaching and accustoming the strong to bear the burdens of the 
weak. We presume that the plan pursued of late years by the churches of Con- 
necticut, of sustaining a superintendent of home mission work within their own 
borders, who discharges to some extent the duty of a bishop or overseer, is due 
in large measure, if not to Episcopal example, to those necessities of the case 
which commend a kindred policy. 

The period covered by Dr. Beardsley’s history embraces the era of political 
revolution, during which the new constitution of 1818 was secured, by which an 
equal and. perfect toleration was extended to the adherents of all denominations 
and all creeds. He devotes less space and attention to the causes and ante- 
cedents of this revolution than might be expected; for among the incidents of 
Connecticut history during the last half century there are few of such general in- 
terest or significance as those connected with the change consummated in 1818. 
In no period of the history of the state—not even when Welles and Dickinson 
and Hobart on one side, and Beach and Johnson and Wetmore on the other, 
plunged zealously into the discussion of the claims of Episcopacy, or when Locke 
and Hart, Hobart and Fitch, and Bellamy made the Wallingford controversy noto- 
rious—has there been a fiercer war of pamphlets than during the opening scenes 
of that church-and-state conflict, when Dwight and Lewis, Webster and Daggett 
and Silliman, not to mention Abraham Bishop and his compeers, with a numberless 
list of newspaper contributors and correspondents, mixed wit or gall, and some- 
times both, with their glowing periods and made their pages entertaining, at least 
to their own sympathizers. From some of these Dr. Beardsley might have 
derived material which—however prudently omitted—would have helped to illus- 
trate the grievances of which Episcopalians might plausibly complain. But the 
truth is that Episcopalians were not the originators or leaders of the movement 
which eventuated in the constitution of 1818. The most effective assailants of 
the Saybrook Platform Establishment belonged to a preceding generation. The 
Separatists or strict Congregationalists far more than Baptists or Episcopalians 
led the way in the assault against the intolerance flowing from the union of church 
and state. The world has almost forgotten the very names of Frothingham and Hol- 
ley and Bowles (the last a Seventh-day Baptist), but it would be difficult at this day in 
the whole range of American contributions to that class of literature by which they 
distinguished themselves to find anything more racy if even more intelligently and 
comprehensively liberal than what is to be found in their pages. But these men and 
their adherents were quite unpopular, and after the opening of the French Revo- 
lution the Episcopalians of Connecticut were, as a whole, one of the most stable 
elements of the Federal party, which stood accused of English sympathies and 
anti-Gallican prejudices. But this party was the bulwark of the State Establish- 
ment, based on the Saybrook Platform, and at the outset Episcopalians had little 
sympathy with the Republican attempts at its overthrow. Here and there might 
be found one whose denominational zeal triumphed over his political predilections, 
but it was not till the close of the last war with England, when the Hartford con- 
vention had made Federalism distasteful to many, and the political parties of the 
state were ready to crystallize under new forms, that the Episcopal Church as a body 
was arrayed against the intolerance of a state establishment. And even then it 
was only under the spur of what they regarded as gross injustice in denying them 
what they claimed as their share of the Joxws for the charter of the Phoenix Bank, 
and which they sorely needed as a basis for their bishop’s fund, that they felt 
themselves driven into opposition and threw the weight of their votes and 
influence into the scale against the time-honored connection of church and state. 
Almost at the last hour they were brought more into a line with their own ante- 
cedents during the preceding century, and contributed to give the finishing stroke 
to the intolerance which had been sheltered for nearly five generations under the 
old colony charter of Charles II. For a time the political revolution of the state 
operated somewhat adversely to the interests of the church. The last no longer 
offered itself as an asylum for restless Congregationalists who declined to be taxed 
for the support of the standing order. It was left tocommend itself to the world 
simply by its own merits, yet its growth has evidently been more rapid since the 
last restriction on religious liberty was removed. Something of this result is 
doubtless due to the superior character and education of the clergy of a later 
date. Men of the stamp of Annin Rogers and Menzies Raynor are now happily 
rare, Trinity College and Berkeley Divinity School are supplying the state with 
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better candidates in some respects than those on which Bishop Seabury and 
Jarvis were called to lay their hands. This diocese of Connecticut—which we are 
repeatedly reminded is the oldest in the country—has not only supplied its own 
ministry, but contributed largely to the wants of the church in general. Among 
its self-denying and efficient clergy are to be found names that would be an honor 
to any branch of the church of Christ, and they are fully entitled to the brief— 
often too brief—memorials which are embodied in these pages. 








LIBRARY TABLE. 


OW CROPS GROW. By Samuel W. Fohnson, M.A. New York: Orange 

Fudd &* Co. 1868.—The title of this book isa misnomer. It should be “ The 
constituents of plants, with a description of vegetable physiology, to which are 
appended some brief observations on the phenomena of vegetable vitality.” 
This will be readily seen to be so when we state that the first 220 pages are 
devoted to the chemical composition of plants, the next go to their organic structure, 
and 66 only to vegetable growth, the remaining nineteen pages of the book being 
occupied with tabular information. In the first part Mr. Johnson treats of 
organic compounds, cellulose, pectose, vegetable acids and fats, albuminoids, etc.; 
then of the non-metallic elements, carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, silicon, and after- 
wards of the metals and their salts. In the second he talks of the vegetable cells 
and tissues, and describes the functions of the root, stem, leaves, flower, fruit, 
and seed. On all these subjects, but particularly on the chemical analysis of the 
ash of plants, the author, as might have been expected from his position as a 
well-known chemical professor, is quite at home, and the information he supplies 
is full and accurate ; but when we raise any of the numerous and extremely 
interesting inquiries suggested by the title, the answer is uniformly unsatis- 
factory. Trying our author with the question, How do seeds germinate? we 
receive this reply (pp. 311, 312): 

** The seed first absorbs a large amount of moisture, in consequence of which it swells and becomes more 
soft. We see the germ enlarging beneath the Seed coats, shortly the integuments burst and the radicle 
appears, afterwards the plumule becomes manifest. In all agricultural plants the radicle buries itself in the 
soil. The plumule ascends into the atmosphere and seeks exposure to the direct light of the sun. The ascend- 
ing plumule shortly unfolds new leaves, and, if coming from the seed of a branched plant, lateral buds make 


their appearance. The radicle divides and subdivides in beginning the issue of true roots. When the plantlet 
ceases to derive nourishment from the mother seed the process is finished.” 


And though a whole chapter is added on the “conditions of germination ” and 
another on the “chemical physiology of germination,” we are no wiser than we 
were. Mr. Johnson simply describes the phenomena, but does not explain them 
—does not answer that curious dow. Let us test him again. On the circulation 
of the sap he says: 


“The upward motion of sap is, therefore, to a great degree independent of the vital process, and compara- 
tively unessential to the welfare of the plant.” 


And again: 
“The summing up of the whole matter is that the nutrient substances in the plant are not absolutely con- 
fined to any path, and may move in any direction. The fact that they chiefly follow certain channels, and 


move in this or that direction, is plainly dependent upon the structure and arrangement of the tissues, on the 
sources of nutriment, and on the seat of grewth or other action.” 


In short, the first statement virtually says that a due supply of moisture is of 
no consequence to a growing crop, and the last is a candid confession that we 
know very little indeed about the chemico-vital functions of plants. In its own 
sphere, however, the book will be found useful ; but its value would have been 
greatly enhanced if it had shown how the knowledge it conveys could best be 
applied by the practical farmer and horticulturist. 

The American Agricultural Manual, and The American Horticultural 
Manual. New York: Orange Fudd & Co. 1869.—The former of these little 
hand-bocks is adapted for the farmer, as the latter is for the gardener. Beside 
the calendar common to both, with operations for the month, the Agricultural 
Manual contains essays on Cattle Diseases in the United States, Trout Culture, 
New Machinery, Agricultural Education, Coal Tar and its Uses, A Few Words 
on Pigs, Clearing Rocky Land, etc. In the latter we find articles on the Clematis, 
Gladioli, Asparagus, Notes on Small Fruits, Native Grapes, Hardy Fruits and 
Evergreens, Bedding-out Plants, New Vegetables, and other topics of interest to 
the craft. Both manuals, neatly printed and illustrated, will be found handy vade 


mecums in their respective departments, and as the essays are by practical men 
may be taken as trustworthy guides. 


Vicks Illustrated Seed Catalogue and Floral Guide for 1869. Rochester, N. Y. 
—Mr. Vick’s Guide pleases us as much by its fulness of information as by the 
beauty and profuseness of its illustrations. Memophila insignis, with its charming 
blue cup-like petals, the showy Jodelias, the gorgeous tropeoli, convolvult, 
gladioli, and eschscholtzia, the more stately arkspurs and phloxes, the flaming 
cockscombs, the fragrant mignonnette, and the honey-scented alyssum, with many 
other familiar faces, are all here ; but one or two old friends, as alyssum saxatile, 
lobelia speciosa, saponaria calabrica, and lupinus nanus,wemiss. One obvious 
blemish is the pansy in the colored frontispiece, which horticulturally and 
pictorially is below par. But all who love flowers—and their name is legion— 
will derive both pleasure and profit from this excellent catalogue. 

The Old World. By Facob R. Freese, M.D. Philadelphia: F. B. Lippin- 
cott &* Co. 1869.—No country in the world, perhaps, has such attractions for the 
Christian traveller, or is so rich in historic associations as Palestine and its im- 
mediate surroundings. The only reason why it is not completely overrun with 
sight-seers is its comparative inaccessibility, and the discomforts of travelling in 
a land totally devoid of the amenities of modern civilized life. Dr. Freese, U. S. 
Commissioner to the Paris Exhibition of 1867, spent forty-one days in the spring 
of that year travelling through Palestine and Syria, the days on horseback and 
the nights in tents, and the result is the volume before us. He possesses the 
faculty of walking about with his eyes open, and of describing in an attractive 
way what he saw and learned. The narrative runs on freely and smoothly, and 
though only taking us over well-trodden ground and through familiar scenes we 
have found Dr. Freese a pleasant and agreeable companion. The work is well 
printed on tinted paper and illustrated with several full-page engravings, which 


ought, however, to have been from photographs rather than from pencil 
sketches, however accurate. 


The Waverley Novels. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. Illustrated with Steel 
and Wood Engravings. Vols. 1 and2. New York. D. Appleton & Co. 1869. 
~The success of the library edition of Dickens, with whose merits our readers 





have been made acquainted, has encouraged the publishers to apply the same 
plan to the novels of Sir Walter Scott. As with the other series, it is designed to 
include all the Waverley novels in six volumes, published at a price which 
makes it seem absolute extravagance not to buy them. Waverley, Guy Manner- 
ing, Kenilworth, Ivanhoe, Rob Roy, Old Mortality, Monastery, Pirate, and Black 
Dwarf are contained in the two volumes already published, and the rest will 
speedily follow. They are printed in tolerably clear and legible type on fair paper, 
and with handsome illuminated covers, and taken altogether are certainly marvels 
of cheapness. The steel engravings are for the most part better than could be 
expected, the wood-cuts no worse. 


Poetical Works of Alexander Pope. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1869. 
—One of the Globe Edition of the poets published by this firm, on tinted paper, 
in neat 16mo form, but minus the engravings. Pope was once wittily described 
as an interrogatory point—a crooked little thing that asked questions ; but no 
poet impressed his mark more firmly upon the times in which he lived than he, 
and his masterly Essay on Criticism, The Rape of the Lock, Abelard and Eloisa, 
and his translation of the //iad, will exist as long as the language in which they 
are written. His works deserve to be read as much for their thought and elo- 
quence as for the charming elegance and finish of his style. 


The Poacher. New York: D. Appleton &* Co.—Those who know Capt. Mar- 
ryatt only as a writer of sea stories will here have an opportunity of judging of 
his success on the more stable element. The volume is one of the series noticed 
by us a fortnight ago, and possesses the same typographical features as previous 
issues. 

Songs of Ireland and Other Lands: Being a Collection of the most Popular 
Irish, Sentimental and Comic Songs. New York, Boston,and Montreal: D. & 
F. Sadlier &* Co. 1869.—People who are so excessively fond of Irish sentimental 
and comic songs as to esteem quantity far more important than quality, will find 
that this volume gratifies every reasonable wish. To others it will seem a very 
careless and slovenly collection, edited with little discrimination and no taste. 
Many of the songs are repeated, as, for instance, Zhe Lament of the Irish Emi- 
grant. Many are given with their authors’ names, the greater number without, 
even to the best known ballads of Davis and Moore, and not a few wrongly 
accredited, the editor throughout showing either the most astonishing indolence 
or still more amazing ignorance. Of the two, we are disposed to select the latter 
as the cause of his shortcomings, for his single attempt at critical annotation con- 
sists in querying whether wou/d in the lines, 


** The troops live not on earth would stand 
The headlong charge of Tipperary,” 


in Davis’s unaccredited poem, ought not to be “to”! The compilation is trashy 
in the extreme. - 


Gray's School and Field Book of Botany. New York: Ivison, Phinney, 
Blakeman & Co. 1869.—Professor Gray’s First Lessons in Botany, intended, as 
he modestly informs us in his preface, for beginners and classes in the common 
and higher schools ; and his Field, Forest, and Garden Botany, an introduction 
to the common plants of the United States east of the Mississippi, are here com- 
bined in one volume. The first work consists of a series of thirty-four lessons, 


- which take the young student by easy, carefully graded steps from the first rudi- 


ments of the science, tracing the growth of the plant from the seed through its 
various developments and transformations, and explaining and discussing the struc- 
ture and functions of each part in succession till the cycle is completed by arriv- 
ing again at the fully matured seed. Various collateral questions touching 
vegetable life and its products are next handled, and the lessons close with a 
short sketch of botanical classification and some practical hints on collecting 
specimens for the herbarium. The second part gives a descriptive notice of 
nearly 5,000 botanical species, prefaced by an analytical key, which will enable 
students with some little practice to identify any plant they may find in their 
rambles. Professor Gray possesses in a marked degree the faculty of describing, 
in a lucid, attractive manner, free from unnecessary technicalities, and crude, 
crotchety dogmatisms, the phases of vegetable life. The volume is well printed 
and illustrated with numerous wood-cuts, and ought to be put into the hands of 
every scholar in the Union. 


Memoir and Letters of Fenny C. White Del Bal. By her Mother, Rhoda E. 
White. Boston: Patrick Donahoe. 1868.—Record, as it is, of a life made 
beautiful by a true and tender piety, by filial affection and wifely devotion, and 
by a charity as vigilant as it was unobtrusive, this book still seems to us one that 
had better remained unwritten. Virtuous men and. women must commonly be 
content with whatever good their example does in life and the memory that lives 
after them in loving hearts. If every mother of a dutiful and accomplished 
daughter deemed it, on her death, a sacred duty to society and to her child to 
acquaint the world with her excellence and the magnitude of what she feels to be 
an irreparable loss, our printing-presses would be kept running night and day 
with only memorial biographies. And though we sympathize thoroughly with 
Mrs. White’s motives, we really fail to find, either in her book or in her daugh- 
ter’s correspondence—charming as this must have been to those who knew her— 
anything which removes her loss from the sphere of private affliction or makes it 
a fit subject for public parade. To those who had the privilege of knowing Mrs. 
Del Bal, this reminder of her viriues seems to be needless ; in others, it is 
unlikely to waken interest enough to check much severe and heartless comment. 
Mrs. White had so difficult a work to do that she ought probably to be pardoned 
for not having done it in the very best manner ; but, as we have said, there was 
a wiser alternative—not to do it at all. Naturally, this will appear to be a harsh 
and unfeeling sentence on what she calls, and probably believed to be, a task of 
love and duty ; but let her reflect how many mothers will read her book who will 
search it in vain for any evidence of superiority to their own daughters. A par- 
agon is sure to be keenly scrutinized and rarely acknowledged ; and Mrs. White, 
we think, lacked judgment in risking the ungracious and almost inevitable repulse. 
A lovely life leaves behind it in a fragrant memory its best biography, its fairest 
monument. Mrs. Del Bal, we are sure, would have desired—a wiser friendship 
would have tolerated, no other. 

Statistical Tables. Philadelphia: Fos. M. Wilson. 1869.—This is a reprint 
in pamphlet form of the religious statistics and population of the United States 
in 1860, compiled from the census reports. 4 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 


7 are three plans upon which life insurance companies are formed—the 
“ Mutual,” the “ Mixed,” and the “Stock” or “ Proprietary.” In the Mu- 
tual the insured pay a certain premium annually into the common fund, and their 
representatives after death receive a fixed amount therefor, augmented by the 
excess of premiums over estimated expenses. The practice of returning some 
portion of the overcharge before sufficient time has elapsed to prove its wisdom 
would lead one to suppose that very high rates are charged, to give the managers 
the handling of a large amount of money, and to enable them to get the credit of 
making large dividends. Having no capital in the beginning, the company must 
charge a premium sufficient to provide for any contingencies ; but if prudent in its 
management and successful in its operations, there will be something to return 
to the insured or his heirs in addition to the amount of the policy. There is 
nothing in the charter of the company, or in the rules regulating its manage- 
ment, as far as the public can know, which limits the amount or defines the na- 
ture of its expenses, this being left entirely to the prudence of its managers. 
The amount of the return to be made on the insurance must therefore be un- 
certain. No promise of any specified extra amount is or can be made by man- 
agers, for the reason that no capital, except the premiums, is provided for extra- 
ordinary expenses or losses, and if that is absorbed nothing is left to return. 
Some of the Mutual companies receive the note of the insured for a portion of 
the premium, with the implied promise that the return of overcharge will be 
sufficient to cancel the principal, leaving the insured to pay only the interest in 
addition to the cash portion of the premium. This mode of paying the principal is 
of course contingent on the success of the company in earning dividends, which 
in some cases are sufficient to cancel the notes after the third or fourth year, 
while in others the insured have to paya large part or the whole of them in 
cash. The company being under no obligation as to the dividends, the in- 
sured must take the chances of economical and successful management. He 
has no voice in the regulation of its expenditures and no means of knowing 
that the distribution of surplus funds or overcharges is equitably made. The 
Mixed company is like the Mutual in all respects, except that it starts with some 
capital stock, subscribed and occasionally paid, the holders of which receive a 
fixed rate of interest, some dividends of profits on the business, and other per- 
quisites, The Stock or Proprietary company is formed by the payment of a fixed 
amount of capital stock, which fcrms a guarantee of its ability to fulfil its obliga- 
tions, and the holders of which get all the profits. The rates of premium are 
from thirty to forty per cent less than the Mutual or Mixed companies, but no 
promise is given or implied that any portion will be returned. It has been ascer- 
tained that companies charging the higher rates can return from twenty to twenty- 
five per cent. of the premium, and it is believed that hy economical management 
even a larger percentage might be refunded. The stockholders of the Proprietary 
company, being directly interested in and having personal supervision over the 
management of its affairs, invest their capital, taking the risk of the extraordinary 
losses which may occur, believing that the investment will give them a fair re- 
muneration, with rates thirty or forty per cent below those of other companies. 
In the Proprietary company, while the insured has no hope of profits, he is sub- 
ject to no risk of loss. All that he pays and can hope for is expressed in his 
contract. So long as the security for the payment of his claim is sufficient, he 
has no cause for solicitude and no interest beyond the terms of his policy. There 
are Proprietary companies which charge as high a rate of premiums as the Mu- 
tual and Mixed companies, and then covenant to return in addition to the amount 
insured the entire premiums paid, making the cost of the insurance only the in- 
terest on the annual premiums. There is also a kind of policy issued by one Pro- 
prietary company doing business in this city, by the terms of which, after the 
payment of a stated premium for ten, fifteen, or twenty or more years, as the in- 
sured may elect, his payments cease and the company pays him one tenth of the 
amount of the policy each year during his life, and at his death the full amount 
to his heirs. This would seem a desirable way of providing an income for old 
age and at the same time making provision for one’s family after death. 

It will be seen that each plan has its advantages ; the Mutual and Mixed com- 
panies returning to the insured a portion or all of the overcharge in premiums 
and possibly a profit on the business, and the Proprietary company charging 
much lower rates of premium, and making all its provisions a certainty and a 
part of the contract. This guarantee of all that one can hope for, even though 
it be less than the possible benefits from a different plan, will find favor with many. 
The security for the payment of the claims arising from the policy cannot differ 

.Materially in one company from another. The law provides—and the heads of 
the insurance departments in different states are careful that the provisions of 
the law are complied with—that every life insurance company shall make a deposit 
of $100,000 with the state department before assuming any risk, as security that 
it will fulfil its obligations ; and in addition to this, that it shall immediately on 
assuming a risk set aside a sum, securely invested, which at a low rate of inter- 
est will be sufficient to pay the amount of the policy upon the death of the 
insured. The officers of the company are required to make sworn reports every 
year of the amount of risks, the amount and nature of investments for this 
reserve or reinsurance fund, as it is called, and any other information respecting 
the standing or soundness of their company which the insurance superintendent 
may require. The superintendent has power, if any deception is attempted, to 
Close the doors of the company and take possession of its assets—collecting the 
‘notes given to tt for premiums—antil all is made satisfactory to the law. There 
would seem then to be no better security for the payment of indebtedness than’ 





that offered by life insurance companies in the United States. This is one of 
the commendable features of life insurance, and its great claim upon popular 
favor. Why then should its promoters hold out other inducements, implying 
promises which they dare not make and cannot fulfil? Why lead a man to 


| believe that it is sre to prove a profitable investment as a financial speculation, 


giving him a high rate of compound interest on his outlay of money? Why lead 
the people to expect anything from the investment which the company dare not 
make part of the contract? These errors are the effect of the too sanguine 
expectations of ambitious officers and the lack of honesty in their agents. They 
are the cause of much distrust and tend to drive away rather than invite patron- 
age. Let them be corrected, and life insurance will rapidly increase in popularity. 
The best and perhaps the only way to do this is for the people to insist upon 
the written guarantee of the company’s officers for the fulfilment of all promises 
or hopes held out by agents. This will bring honest men into the field, and pro- 
tect them in their adherence to truth, instead of, as is now the case, giving a pre- 
mium to dishonesty and falsehood. Agents of Proprietary companies have not 
the same temptation to make misrepresentations that agents of Mutual compa- 
nies have, for there is no “probability” of dividends or return of surplus earn- 
ings, or possible reduction of annual premiums, by any future successes. These 
are strong facts in favor of the Proprietary company, though the other varieties 
may have merits and advantages which offset its low premiums, plainly written 
contracts, and ample cash guarantee for the fulfilment of its obligations. 


TABLE-TALK. 


HE LIEDERKRANZ MASKED BALL on the gth inst. was in many respects 

one of the most admirably managed and consequently enjoyable affairs of the 
season. A little firmness and attention on the part of the committee in charge 
of the passages secured at all times a ready exit from, or entrance to, the floor ; 
there was no confusion, no jostling, no massacre of dresses, such as made a 
terrestrial inferno of the Charity. What was still better, once on the floor there 
was room for dancing, and the music was superb. The procession, of course, 
was very grand, the costumes almost bewildering in variety and magnificence of 
color, and the view of the house, from the upper tiers, at all times during the evening, 
very striking and picturesque. And the only thing we can possibly find for censure 
is avery trifling defect indeed—the omission to name the various pieces on the order 
of dancing. It is pleasanter to know exactly what one has to expect in the way of 
music ; and there is a wide difference in dancing music in point of adaptability to 
the purpose for which it is written. To know only that No. 16, for which you have 
just engaged Miss Coryfay, is a waltz, is to be left until its very overture in 
agonizing doubt of its excellence ; but to know that itis the Wiener Kinder or the 
Beautiful Danube isto discount the delight of your after-enjoyment in blissful antic- 
ipations. And as the hours wear on, the knowledge becomes even more important ; 
for on it may hinge the decision whether to go at once or stay for just one more 
galop. But this is doubtless refinement of criticism; we dare say, most people 
at the Liederkranz had far too much to occupy their attention to be greatly 
troubled by this deficiency. In every respect, the ball was a great success, and 
we trust often to chronicle its successful repetition. 








Mr. MARETZEK’S Italian Opera Company have made a creditable opening, the 
performance of Vorma on Thursday of last week having been unexpectedly excel- 
lent. We all knew before that Madame La Grange was one of the most satis- 
factory representatives of the erring priestess on the stage, but on the occasion 
referred to she threw into the character an amount of fire and vigor that surprised 
even her warmest admirers. Signor Boetti as Pollione also made a favorable 
impression, his singing, in the first and last acts especially, being marked by 
great care, considerable force, and not a little dramatic fervor. The Oroveso of 
Signor Antonucci was what might have been expected from this equal and consci- 
entious artist ; while Miss McCulloch as Adelgisa looked quite charming enough 
to justify the fickle proconsul’s admiration, and, barring a slight. tendency to sing 
false, capitally seconded the vocal efforts of her rival. The orchestra, chorus, 
and appointments on this occasion were good, the house was well filled by a 
fashionable audience, and we see no reason why, with similar fidelity and merit 
in other performances, Mr. Maretzek should not have a prosperous season. 

Tue Grand Opera House has a new card in Offenbach’s Orphée anx Enfers 
which has been very well brought out and attracts good houses. Mdlle. Tostee 
makes a striking and effective Eurydice, her singing on the first night having been 
uncommonly good; M. Duchesne as Jupiter almost surpasses his great hit in 
General Boum; and our old favorite Prince Paul—M. Leduc—is exceedingly 
clever as Pluton. The representatives of Orpheus and John Styx deserve more 
than common praise, and, with the exception of poor little Cupidon, this perfor- 
mance of Orphée leaves scarcely anything to be desired. The experiment of pro- 
ducing it was, perhaps, a little hazardous after the gloomy failure of the piece last 
season at the Théatre Francais, but the result has quite justified the manager’s 
selection. 

Mr. MCKEAN BUCHANAN has been playing a round of characters at the 
New York Theatre, assisted by his prepossessing daughter, Virginia, and, notwith- 
standing some sharp criticism, has received a great deal of applause from his audi- 
ences. That Mr. Buchanan’s acting is obnoxious to criticism from several points 
of view is obvious enough, but worse actors than he have been far more favorably 
received by the New York press, and there are performances of Shakespearian 
characters even now before the public that are quite as objectionable, to say the 
least, as his own, but which are highly commended by the disinterested dailies. 
Mr. Buchanan, in some characters, exhibits much thought and elaboration, and 
could he overcome an occasional disposition to exaggeration and mouthing— 
attributable perhaps to the need of pleasing country audiences before whom he 
has had much success and made considerable money—he would command atten- 
tion that is now withheld. His daughter, Miss Buchanan, is a young lady of 
decided promise, adding to a remarkably fine figure and handsome face a good 
share of intelligence and discrimination. She gives tokens of becoming with 
application an excellent actress. 

CONSIDERING the number and extent of the balls which almost nightly fill 
the Academy during the season, it seems odd that the Terpsichorean youth of 
the metropolis should so long have tolerated: there the want of a suitable gentle- 
man’s dressing-room. The dirty and cheerless garret at the top of the building 
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which is so called only by a most elastic courtesy, with its cracked and strabismic 
mirror to constitute its entire stock of toilet necessaries, could scarcely be said to 
supply the void, evenif it were not infested and made terrible by the irresponsible 
horde of black savages in the guise of boot-blacks, barbers, and brushers who, 
on gala-nights, seem to be accorded a prescriptive right to rob and maltreat 
unlucky pleasure-seekers. The insolence and extortion of these latter gentry, 
however, we do not wonder at, and are scarcely inclined to blame. They would 
be phenomenal, indeed, if they did not take advantage of that national amiability 


which rates impertinence and insult less formidable than the trouble of resent- 
ment. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS are in the habit of violating the personal rights of their cus- 
tomers in a way which it is as desirable as it is difficult to check, and for which 
there seems to be no legal redress. We allude, of course, to the custom of ex- 
hibiting in their show-cases copies of likenesses taken in their galleries. In the 
majority of instances there is probably no harm done, no grievance felt, and no 
objection made by the person thus treated. Yet in the few instances where it is 
regarded and resented as an impertinence and an unjustifiable liberty—and most 
women, we fancy, of any refinement or delicacy of feeling can view in no other 
light the unauthorized public exhibition of their features—the only remedy lies in 
the courtesy or the cupidity of the offender. Of course we do not suppose that 
any respectable photographer would persist in such a course a moment after he 
had learned it was distasteful to the person most intimately concerned ; but even 
then he grants altogether as a matter of favor what the victim should be able 
effectually to claim as a matter of right. If for any reason—momentary pique, for 
example, at the manner of asking—he refuses, and the lady injured be without a 
champion to enforce her demand in a more summary manner, the only resource is 
submission. Now, this appears to be radically wrong. There are not many 
things to which we seem to have a more perfect and indefeasible right than our 
counterfeit presentments, and there ought to be some method of preventing their 
indiscriminate exhibition. The photographer’s argument that his pictures are his 
advertisements is a fallacious one, based as usual on those peculiar ethics of trade 
which make righteousness synonymous with profit. A law restraining photo- 
graphers from such publication, unless by the express previous consent of the 
person concerned, would satisfy the just requirements of the latter without at all 


. injuring the former. 


DIRECTLY after the Presidential election in November last the Round Table 
set forth, in an article not hastily considered, certain grounds for the probability 
that General Grant would not long remain a favorite of the extreme Radical 
Republicans, and that he was even likely to receive support from the masses of the 
Democratic party. The daily press with its customary appreciation of political 
foresight has since quite generally adopted this view, the Republicans to execrate, 
and the Democrats to approve it. No man with average common sense, however, 
can help seeing that, favoring honesty and economy in public disbursements as he 
does, Gen. Grant must inevitably be brought into collision with the sharpers of 
the dominant party who have done so much to disgrace it in the eyes of the nation, 
but who cannot be cut adrift without breaking up the whole Republican organiza- 
tion. Stranger things have happened than would be the nomination of Gen. 
Grant for re-election in 72 by a Democratic Convention. 


THE severe sentences which Recorder Hackett has passed upon several New 
York criminals seem to have been dictated by fear rather than by justice. Occa- 
sional fits of severity can have little influence in repressing crime. What is 
needed is the prompt and impartial administration of justice at all times, and 
while no offender should be screened none should be punished beyond his 
desert. Itis the almost total immunity from punishment which has _ hitherto 
emboldened the Ishmaels of society. Let it once be felt that due punishment will 
swiftly follow an offence, and New York will lose its unenviable notoriety. 

A cuRIOUS decision was that lately rendered ina United States District 
Court of this state, by which it appears that a letter-carrier is not a mail-carrier. 
A man arrested for knocking down a letter-carrier, and tried on a charge of 
obstructing the mails, was acquitted on the ground of this distinction. 

MEssrs. PUTNAM & Son, New York, announce for early publication Zhe By- 
ways of Europe, the new volume of travel by Bayard Taylor; Madame de Staél, 
by Amely Bolte; Zhe Shakespeare Treasury of Wisdom and Knowledge, by C. W. 
Stearns, M.D.; Studies in General Science, by Mrs. Antoinette Brown Black- 
well ; Sermons,by the late Rev. Thomas House Taylor; and Mexico and the 
United States, by Gorham D. Abbott, D.D. 


Many people have been not a little frightened by recent exposures respecting 
the constituents of the stimulating beverages in common use, and ‘so far as 
this alarm has tended to decrease the consumption of the noxious spirits and other 
unwholesome drinks, the consumption of which is so enormous, the result is a 
good one. We constantly hear complaints, however, from people who are not in 
the habit of going to excess that they really do not know what to drink, since almost 
everything is proved to be more or less doctored and unhealthy. Now, cold water 
is a very good resource under such circumstances, but those to whom for health’s 
sake or otherwise a stimulant is requisite have a sure rock of safety—and a patri- 
otic one at that—in the wines and spirits of our own American growth. The 
California wines, especially, are improving with every year. They are exceedingly 
cheap and eminently wholesome. We have lately put to the test several brands 
imported by the trustworthy house of Wilson, Morrow & Chamberlin, of 45 
Murray Street, New York, and we are quite sure that neither the analysts of the 
World, the weaknesses of the flesh, nor the machinations of the devil can prove 
them to be any less than sound, palatable, cheap, and healthy. For family use 
these wines are particularly safe and desirable ; and some of the higher grades 
have qualities that will compare favorably with the very best vintages that reach 
us from Europe. As substitutes for the fiery brandied sherry, the composite 
madeira, the logwood port, and the extravagant and cloying champagne so freely 
consumed among us, the California wines cannot be too highly recommended. 


THE English Premier in a recent speech drew a happy and just distinction 
between the words “womanly” and “womanish.” The former is almost a 
reverential epithet, implying goodness, tenderness, fidelity. “Unwomanly rags ” 
was the strongest phrase Hood could find for a garb which unsexed its wearer. 
An unwomanly woman is a monstrosity; while true womanly pity, or real 

omanly sympathy, is a something which goes straight to the heart of all who 





have suffered. To be womanly is consistent with talent and genius, though there 
are many clever women whose womanliness is not pre-eminent. In short, to be 
womanly should be the first grace of woman ; and the epithet, if applied to men, 
conveys an impression of goodness of heart, of a nature unspotted by the world, 
and of trustworthiness unsullied and complete. Womanish is the reverse of all 
this. It conveys the Oriental or brute notion of woman : puppets, coy, frightened, 
useless, and without soul or brain—to be used as playthings by the superior 
animal, and then thrown aside—beings devoid of all that makes humanity holy ; 
such is the present contemptuous meaning the adjective bears. To speak of aman 
as womanish is to hold him up to the bitterest contempt. 


THE theatrical caterers in Paris are determined not to be outdone by the 
imitative world. In the A/adonne aux Roses, a play now running at the ‘Gaité, 
there are three tableaux, wonders of stage mechanism. One is an Italian idyl, a 
landscape from Leopold Robert’s famous painting called the “ Harvest.” The 


peasantry dancing under the southern sun to the quick tarantula movement, the © 


lowing of the cattle, and the graceful grouping of the figures are perfectly artistic. 
The second tableau is the feast given by Cesar in his ducal palace; all the 
voluptuousness of the East and depravity of Babylon are rendered most vividly; 
wine overflows, a thousand lights glitter, while ballet nymphs like sirens enchant 
the intoxicated guests. “But the banquet ends in the conflagration of the palace. 
The stage is covered with sheet-iron, and no less than 1,500 pieces of burning em- 
bers, supposed to be the beams, roofs, and walls, are tossed up by artificial flames. 
The crackling of the wood, the thundering crash of domes falling in, the writhing 
of the spirals, and utter dismay of the surprised soldiery are almost painfully 


depicted. It takes six hours every day to put up the ducal palace behind the 
scenes. 


IT is now pretty well settled that a broad gauge in railroads is economically 
and practically a failure. In England the opposite extreme is to be tried. The 
prospectus of the Islington Railway Company states that the road is to join 
Islington Green to the London Metropolitan or underground railway at Finsbury ; 
it is to be built upon a continuous bridge or viaduct, the arches of which may be 
available for letting ; and as it is to be a special and independent line, for passen- 
ger traffic almost exclusively, the gauge is to be but three feet, with a view to 
economy of construction and working. No doubt is entertained of the complete 
feasibility and profitableness of the project; in fact, there is already what English- 
men have a vast respect for—a precedent. The Festiniog Railway, one of the 
best paying in Great Britain, runs from the slate mountains of Carnarvonshire and 
Merionethshire to the sea at Port Madoc ; its gauge is two feet, yet last year there 
were carried on it 125,000 tons of freight and 120,000 passengers, and the four 
years ofits operation have passed without an accident. 


PARIS appears to be true to its reputation for fickleness. Though Pére 
Hyacinthe and Abbé Bauer have again begun their lenten-preaching at Notre 
Dame and St. Louis d’Autin, they are no longer the fashion with the gay Paris- 
ians. Last year it was considered the proper thing to attend these elegant 
preachers and to discuss their sermons in society. During the present season 
the dean monde, and especially the male portion of it, have abandoned the affec- 
tation of sanctimony for other things. At the same time light literature has lost 
its attraction ; political satire, historical and philosophical treatises, are now in gen- 
eral request. 


A BOOK censuring the luxury and extravagance in dress of women, written by 
Mlle. Marie de Gentelles, a French lady, has been highly eulogized by the Pope, 
who has bestowed upon the author his paternal blessing. Pius 1X. is not the 
only divine who has reproved the fair sex for their fondness for gay attire. 
Cyprian, the eminent bishop of Carthage, was greatly exercised by the immodest 
raiment of the virgins of his time, and is especially severe on the practice of 
dyeing the hair, while even an eminent apostle had to remind his flock that true 


feminine attractions consisted in inward graces rather than outward embellish- 
ments. 


THE Cosmopolitan says of L’ Homme qui Rit: 

** The event in literature is the book to come of Victor Hugo. A little indiscretion will allow an echo of 
L’Homme qui Rit to reach our readers. Everybody loves the self-exiled hero—/’hommie le seul gui sait se 
JSaire payer sa prose des prix fous. Of course he can afford the efrennes of plum-pudding offered to the 
poor little children in Guernsey. Mais revenons & 7THomme qui Rit. ‘The first two chapters are called 
Ursus et Comprachicos—there is a man—there is a wolf—some splendid ideas that will strpass the Pieuvre 
and the poor hero of the 7ravailleurs de la Mer. Wolf and man were the steeds that drew the caravan in 
this wonderful Homme gui Rit. 1s this not enough to appetize our readers for this great coming work? It 
must be great, for it is signed ‘ Victor Hugo,’ the greatest advertiser of the age—the man who keeps away 
from his country to be called the ‘ Martyr of Hauteville House.’ ” 

Dr. F. W. KRUMMACHER, the well-known Evangelical divine and author of 
Elijah the Tishbite, died recently at Potsdam. 


A COLLECTION of six hundred and sixty-two letters from Queen Elizabeth, 
Lord Burleigh, and others between 1582 and 1594, some of great value and all in- 
teresting, have been discovered in a lumber-room in the Guildhall, London. 


OFFENBACH’S Périchole is being played at Rio Janeiro. 


On the 27th ult. there was a great debate in the French Corps Législatif on 
the election disturbances at Nimes, last August. M. De Forcade’s speech in 
particular was exceedingly able and produced a great sensation. The full report 
of the debate occupied nearly nineteen columns of the Fournal Offciel. 


THE Scotch poet, Mr. Robert Buchanan, appeared before a London audience 
on the 25th ult. as a reader of his own poems. He is said to have a powerful, so- 
norous voice, with much capacity for fineness, modulation, and variety of ex- 
pression, while his manners were easy and self-possessed ; and he threw into his 
readings the dramatic intensity characteristic of his writings. 


Miss NELLIE Moore, a promising young London actress, died on the 22d 
ult., of typhoid fever, in her twenty-fifth year. 


AT the celebration of the 110th anniversary of Burns’s birthday at Newcastle, 
England, the famous punch-bowl of the bard, in which “ Willie brewed a peck 0’ 
maut,” graced the table. The relic is in the possession of a Newcastle gentle- 
man who married one of the daughters of “ Willie Nichol,” in whose house the 
scene described by the poet was enacted. 


A SERIES of midday performances of classical French dramas, prefaced by 
illustrative essays by writers of repute, is being tried at the Paris Gaité. 
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THe Rounpv TABLE. 








CHESS. 


GENERAL meeting of the members of the New York Chess Club was held at the club-rooms in the 


University Buiiding, on the 6th inst., when the question of the pract 
jzation for another year was the all-important business of the evening. 


one-half the expenditures. ‘That the only chess club of which this great 


danger of collapse for lack of sustenance, we look upon asa slur upon the community, while its dissolution 


could only be regarded as a calamity. From this disgrace, the amateurs of 


liberality of a few generous and staunch supporters, who subscribed among themselves a sufficient sum to 


covera very large deficit. The vitality of the club may be thus considered as 
least ; and we trust that long before the expiration of that period, by the ex 


the part of its officers and members, a sufficiency of recruits may be procured to place it on a permanent stable 


footing. Inthe meantime, we may safely congratulate the committee upon 


advance, in the organization of a little tourney which a player may safely enter with some probability of being 
able to fulfil the requirements involved in his own proper person, with comparatively little risk of entailing 


undue responsibility upon his executors and heirs male. 


The sole difficulty to be overcome 
was a deficiency in the revenues of the institution, the fact appearing that the subscriptions did not quite reach 
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g. Kt to KKt3 


having made at least one step in 


from Castling. 


CAME XXIV. 
Played at the Café de la Régence, in Paris, be- 
tween Mr. Paul Morphy and Mr. Ehrmann, of Stras- 
bourg, the latter receiving the odds of Pawn and two 


REMOVE BLACK’S KBP. 
Birack—Mr. J. 


It is somewhat singular that Mr. Morphy should | 
have declined exchanging Queens, more particularly 
as he would have thereby prevented his adversary 


26. B to QKt3 26. B. to K3 
27. Kt toKB3 27. KR to QKt 
28. Kt to KR4 28. Bto 

29. Kt to KB3 29. Bto OKt3 
30. B toQB2 30. P to KKt3 
31. R to Ka. 31 PtoQs 


White’s last move was not a good one, and is imme- 
| diately taken advantage of by his opponent. 


PtoK3 32. P to QKt3 
P to QB, To prevent the threatened loss of the “exchange.” 
Q to QR4 ch 32. P takes OBP 
’ Otakes PatBs | 33. Kt to KR4 33. P to QKts 
KttoQB3. 34 P to KKt4 34. R to 
QtoK “ 35- Q te KKt3 35- Kto R2 
. Ktto KB3 36. P takes BP 36. P takes P 
Qto KRs 37- Q to KR3 37- Rto KB 
> 38. R to KKt2 38. QK toQ 
39. Kt to KB3 39: Rto KKt 


40. Ktto Ktsch 
White, who has played the last few moves very 
skilfully, now wins the “‘ exchange,” but the adverse 


The tournament now commencing, although by no 10. Q to K2 10. Kt to KKts Rieter: Tere ack : Dag belgie 
“Sal : R x . : 4 ~ r y a formidable range that it is evi- 
means exclusive, is somewhat of a family affair; the prize being a set of Staunton chessmen with board, presented 11. B to KB2 Il. = takes B | dent Cohee long he will have to ps up a Rook for 
by Mr. M. Solomon, ‘The play is arranged to commence on the 17th inst., and the business of the tourney to 12. Q takes Kt 12 B to 3 one of them. 
be considered as completed in four weeks from that date, when the prize will be’ awarded to the player having 13. F to Ks BE Sara 3 4 40. R takes Kt 
és : sf : 4  % 14. Kt to K4 14. Q to Ka 4t. P takes R 41. Q to KB 
wou the greatest number of games in proportion to his losses, provided he shall have played two-thirds of his 15. QKt to Q2 15. Castles P takes RP Rt 
allotted share of games. The tournament is of the usual handicap order, and embraces the conditions that 16. Oto KKt3 16. P to Q4 [ R nes R = P er 
each player shall contest two games against every other player. ‘There are already a score or so of entries, 17. Kt to KKts 17- Pto KR3 44. Q to KKt2 44. takes KRP 
comprising a considerable proportion of our most skilful players. The fee for entry is one dollar; the funds so 18. KKt to B3 . 45- Q to QKt7 ch 45- 3 to KKt2 
accumuiating to go to the exhausted treasury of the club. Visitors are cordially invited, either as players or Checking with Bishop and then advancing P to KR4 46. Q takes Q ch 46. K takes Q 
spectators. : looks tempting, and we think might have been ven- 47. K to Kt2 47- Bto Qs 
tured with safety. 48. RtoQ 48. B to Qe¢ch 
CAME XxXll. 8. P takes P 8 Bto QKt3 18. Q to KB2 49. K to R3 49. Bto K6 
4 2 9. Kt to QB3 g. Kt to QR4 19. Castles (KR) 19. B to Ss so. Btakes KBP 50. Bto KB6 
The subjoined pretty little game came off a few 10. PtoKs 20. Kt toKR4 20 KttoK2 st. BtoKKt4 51. B takes R 
evenings ago at the Café Europa, between Mr. J. A. N 1 ffecti h a f 21 Bto QB2 21. Ktto KB4 52. B takes B 52. Bto KBs 
De Con and Dr. Leon, the former playing without ot nearly so effective as the usual move of 10. B 22. Kt takes Kt 22. P takes Kt 53. P to K6 53. K to B3 
sight of board or men. to Q3. 23 QRtoK 23. PtoQKt, 54. Bto a 54. P Queens 
Z f 10. Kt takes B 24. KtoR 24. B to QKt3 55. B takes 55. K takes P 
TWO KNIGHTS’ DEFENCE. tr. Q to QR4 ch ir. P to QB3 25. Q to Q3 25. P toQR3 And the game was ultimately drawn. 
Wuite—Mr. De C. Biacx—Dr. LZ. oe 8 —— Kt = oe, 
13. ” . . . . 
1. Pto K4 1. Pto K4 14. B to QR3 14. Bto KB4 TO CORRESPONDENTS. and substitute any prominent player of Philadelphia 
2. ~ one 2. = to QB3 15- Q to K3 W. H. L., Cincinnati Problem XI. is quite cor- — oe tery — — a disinclination on 
3 Bto 4 3. Kt to KB3 P i RK a I 1] Sues ;. | the part of all without sufficient cause, or a positive 
c k' Knight with Bisl ld lead ly t tect, and is one ef the most elegant four-move posi a 7 
‘ Hs i ‘ tty ng KP Pe Boge oo en SIO R MORE ee SURO | et aeceweiave een ior aome Giles refusal to engage in the proposed competition for 


one uncalled-for sacrifice ; the proper move is Kt to 
b4. 


16. Q to KKts 


15. Castles. 
16. P to KB3 











17. P takes BP 17. R takes P rect. ; : 
6. B takes QP 6. Kt to QB, 18. KR toK 18. Kt to KKt3 C. N. C., Buffalo, N. Y.—You have failed to dis- 
7. Castles 7. Ktto K3 19. QR toQ 19. P to KR3 cover the key move of No. XI. 
8. Kt to QB3 8 Bto QB, 20. Q to KKs D. W. T., Troy, N. Y.—In the problem referred 
g. Ktto K4 g. B to QKt3 r to Q, B, or Kt mates according to Black’s play. 
10. B to K3 10. Castles The correct move we believe to be Q to K3, as R. I. C., Chicago.—Your solutions to Problems 
11. P to QB3 11. Kt to K2 White will now find it difficult to extricate her majesty Si. and Sit a you will have seen, are incorrect. 
12 B takes Kt 12. B takes B without loss of some kind. i foe 
13. Q to QB2 13. Bto KB4 souieetoiee , 2 - : 
} 5 Tue handicap tournament which was commenced a 
“4 Rrre ieR, ae Pos KKt3 21. Q to KR4 21. Kt takes KKtP few weeks pny the | Brooklyn Chess Club has, we 
pe 4 pag oa 20. RP takes B An excellent “coup.” From this point to the end | the Sauer at the club, aed ns aoe 
> ae of the game Black Ee with remarkable skill and | teen games played by him lost but one. The second 
White has now acquired a decisive superiority in | $P'"t., We ag others ey of the situation prior to rize was awarded to Mr. C. A. Gilberg, the well- 
position. Black's twenty-first move : nown problem composer, who won ten games and lost 
17. Q to OB3 BLACK. four. 
18. P to KBs 18 Bto KR4 
19 Pto KB6 


Very well played ; had he stopped to save the “ ex- 
change,” Black might have relieved himself in some 
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W. E. T., Philadelphia.—We shall be pleased to 
receive some of your compositions. 


We have been requested to publish the following 


Brooktyn Cuess Crup, 304 Atlantic Street.—We, 


Caissan honors, will be deemed by the undersigned as 
the striking of Philadelphia’s proud banner. Com- 
munications with reference to this challenge, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Club, Mr. M. Mufioz, 
Jr., Box 4634, P. O., New York, will receive immedi- 
ate attention. 
(Signed) 


Solutions cor- 


Cuas. A, GILBERG, 
F. E. BrenzinGEer, 
E. DeLMar, 
FREbD. Perrin. 
Brooklyn, February 13, 1869. 


From Mr. Léwenthal’s chess column in the Glow- 
worm newspaper we learn that in the. handicap 
tourney of the British Chess Association the first 
prize was taken by Mr. Steinitz, the second and third 
falling to Messrs. Wisker and Mongredien respec- 
tively. Of the results of the play in the contests fo 
the “ Challenge Cup” and ** Glowworm Prize” we 
have no information whatever. 





SOLUTIONS TO PROBLEMS. 
Prositem XIII. 

































































: Bg Wy wy WY , th dersigned members of the Brooklyn Chess Club, Ww : ? 
degree by advancing his KBP. Vo $ UZ, 7 a hereby challenge Messrs. G. Rechhelm, Jacob Elson, ;, aaa oe 
19. B takes R Ze = 7, st a” J. G. Whiteman, and W. G. Thomas, of Philadelphia, 2 Genta la 
20. R takes B 20. Kt to KKt3 Ue) Wy y ¥Y Y YG to a friendly match at chess ; said match to consist of : 
21. Kt to KBs 21. P takes P Y/, i Y/ y= Yi one game, to be played by telegraph over the lines of ProsLem XIV. 
22. Kttakes Pch 22, KtoR Y yy” yg WY Po ai the Western Union ‘Telegraph Company, between the Wuitr, Back. 
23 Qto Kz 23. Ktto KBs | 7, Va 4 Was g respective cities of Philadelphia and Brooklyn, and to 1. Bto KRs 1. K takes P (a) 
W/ ; TD Yj . commence within two weeks from the date hereof. In 2. Bto K8 2. K moves 
Had he checked with Queen at B4, the following is Y YR, Up}; order to obviate the necessity of a non-acceptance of 3- Q takes Kt, mate 
a probab.e continuation : GAL ep A GeeY | this challenge, in consequence of an unwillingness on a 
% yore A yg aril repay the part of either of the three latter gentlemen, above 1. K takes Kt 
24. R toQ = Fy ey Z Y } y Y Ay mentioned, to become contestants in the match, the 2. Qto KKt ch 2. K takes P 
ed re) takes'Q = Kt takes Q a oa Fa privilege is extended to the challenged party to select 3- Q to KKts, mate 
26. R to KR4 $ V7 Y we § Ba 
And pol sa alias Vs YY y gn Ay a PrRoBLEM XV. af 00 = B. Cook, of Hoboken, Prostem XVI. 7 as = Brown, Penn Yan, 
24. Qto KKtg 24. Rto KKt yj, WY i/, ay, y ew Jersey. ew York. 
25. At takes R 25. R takes Kt Wills da — 7 —_ _ BLACK 
26 Q takes R ch 26. K takes Q a 
27. KR Q8 ch WHITE. r WA Wi -Yy a wy 
22. K takes Kt 22. B to QB2 Uy Uy Yj 
And mates next move. 23 L dpe K7 23. g to RK ch | VY Y// ly, Uy 
‘The whole of thi : 2 24. K to 24. Q to Q2 Yyy WY) YY YY, 
Reine eramees| 3 Benne ER El | 
gives us a high ideaof his capability asa blindfold | |B to QR3 would probably have been better ; after | TA8G Gaz Yj, 
player. the move made it is impossible for White to save his A Wy Ly 7 | YY 
ueen. | 73 Ub _ Wildl , Wdlddda ren ppp Cll yoy Cn 
25. R to KKts Yi7Z, Wun We WY WY, YZwe GF WH 
CAME XXIII. w.ginkns 3. PORK 2 2e Ge EHS 
Piayed in the Jate Tournament at the Division ai aia e i Vix, Yy V/ WY | WY Yh Y WY, Ye, 
Sent Chess Rooms between Messrs. Benecke and — ag take Rook’s Pawn, she is equally won by Ly Y/ UY % Vy Ws | GY} Wh Wy, Vi}, 0.4 
ason, ° leeuryy “Wty yy YY YY WY WI) WY) “i 
GA 7 Y|U TZ $7 3) 
EVANS’ GAMBIT. pe 27. B takes Q Wa Wa ae ae ua & “a 
Wutte—MUr. B. Biack—Mr. M. 29. QR to K3 29. B to KBs (gaa 7 YY, yy VY va Ua yy f Ua 
1 PtoK, 1. Pto Ky And White resigns. im ey) = a eS Y} lial “al al tl Wh 
2 Kita s Ktta Gas mae wea7 i 4 Lee 
: . |] YY Y y YY Y YY; Y 
pHegie ERO! | wememumtwoterninercteenecmter | | a Tea i i lielie 
5. P to QB3 5. Bto QB, published some years ago in the German Chess mag- . WHITE. 
6 Castles 6. P to Q3 azines, has not yet appeared in any of the American nas ‘ i P 
7: PtoQ4 7. P takes P periodicals devoted to the game: White to play and checkmate in three moves. White to play and compel self-mate in two moves. 
HANOVER CORHAM MANUFACTURING CO.’S AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. STERLING SILVER WARE AND FINE ELECTRO-PLATED WALTHAM WATCHES. 


Orrice: 45 Watt Street, New York. 





CASH CAPITAL, . 
TOTAL ASSETS, JULY 1, 186: . 614,004 47 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION, 941,059 30 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
1. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


Eastern Agency Department, Thomas James, Actuary. 
Western and Southern Agency Department, ** Underwriters’ Agency.” 


BROWN, WATKINS & CO., 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 

AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 

42 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 

*,* Prompt attention paid to orders by Mail. 
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WARE. 


THE GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., OF PROVI- 
DENCE, R. I., having the largest manufactory of Solid Silver Ware in 
the world, with the most improved machinery, and employing the most 
skilled labor, are enabled to offer an unequalled variety of new and beau- 
tiful designs in Dinner Services, Tea Services, and every article specially 
adapted for Holiday and Brida! Gifts. 

They offer also their well-known and unrivalled Nickel Silver Electro- 
plated Ware, in which they have introduced new patterns of rare ele- 
gance. The Solid Silver is guaranteed to be of sterling purity by U. S. 
Mint assay. . The Electro-plate is guaranteed to be superior to the finest 
Sheffield ware. Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers everywhere. 


Trade-Mark Trade-Mark 
Silvtr. gosAM Manz, Elecee Plate. 


CORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 





Salesroom, 3 Maiden Lane, New York. 





Recommended by Railway Conductors, Engineers, and Expressmen, the 
most exacting class of watch-wearers, as superior toall others for strength, 
steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 


For sale by all respectable dealers. 
STEM-WINDING 


Waltham Watches. 


These watches represent the perfection of American industry. As 
they excel both in principle and finish, they will be guaranteed to run 
closer than any watch of forei; facture. An ination of our 
large assortment is respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., 
Jewellers and Silversmiths, 619 Broadway, New York. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


$75 to $200 per month, or a Commission from which twice that 
amount can be made, by selling the Latest Improved Common-Sense 
Family Sewing Machine ; price $18. 

For Circulars and Terms address 


Cc. BOWERS & CO., 
320 South Third Street, Philadelphia; Pa. 
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AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU. 


AGENCY FOR 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, LECTURERS, LYCEUMS, ETC., 
And for the Execution of all kinds of Literary Commissions. 


Orrice, 132 Nassau Street, New York. 


The American Literary Bureau is a literary commission house for the 
transaction of every kind of business that could possibly be included 
under that phrase; an agency net only for authors and publishers, edi- 
tors and newspaper proprietors, lecturers and lyceums, libraries, profes- 
sional men and colleges, but for the whole mercantile community as 
well. The Bureau sells MSS. to periodicals and book publishers. It 

* makes lecture engag , it prepares pamphlets, performs all kinds of 
business literary labor, has a translation department, buys rare books, 


assists in business transfers, etc., etc. For detailed information send for 
circulars. 





WHAT THE PRESS SAYS OF US. 


“*T have dwelt chiefly on the recent expansion of the American Lec- 
ture-system in the Western States because it is there most thoroughly 
organized, and takes its most characteristic forms. In the maturer civil- 
ization of the Eastern. States, it is more mingled with other intel- 
lectual influences. An effort is now being made, however, by the 

American Literary Bureau’ at New York to introduce into the Eastern 
circuit something of the method which prevails at the West. Its super- 
intendent, Mr. James K. Medbery, has made engagements for nearly 
thirty lecturers during the past winter, in eight different states of the 
Union, including a portion of the field covered also by the ‘ Associated 
Western Literary Societies.’ "—Macmillan’s Magazine, London, May, 
2868. 


“The American Literary.Bureau at New York seems to meet a real 
want in the community, and the more its facilities and advantages are 
known for doing business with and for authors, publishers, lecturers, ly- 
ceum committees, etc., the better they are appreciated and the Bureau 
patronized. Especially since the Bureau came under the management of 
Mr. Medbery has its success been genuine and marked.”—Sfringfield 
(Mass.) Republican. 

“It is in the hands of responsible parties."—New York Fournal of 
Commerce. 

“ Has proved itself of substantial value as an intermediary in the trans- 
action of literary business.”—Reund Table. 


“*It supplies a want that has long been felt, and for which there has 
heretofore been no adequate substitute. Authors who have books, but 
who are in doubt respecting the market; editors of magazines, weeklies, 
or dailies, who wish special work or who desire a regular supply of a cer- 
tain class of writing ; young writers who have ability, but who experience 
a difficulty in reaching the public; lecturers in search of audiences and 


ORTON’S PREPARATION! 


EsTABLISHED 1866. 


THE APPETITE FOR TOBACCO DESTROYED !! 


Leave off Chewing and Smoking the Poi Weed, Tobacco. 

One box of Orton’s Preparation is warranted to destroy the appetite for 
Tobacco in any person, no matter how strong the habit may be. If it 
fails in any case the money will be refunded. It is perfectly safe and 
harmless in all cases. It is almost impossible to break off the use of To- 
bacco by the mere exercise of the will. Something is needed to assist 
nature in overcoming a habit so firmly rooted. With the help ofthe Pre- 
paration, there is not the least trouble. Hundreds have used it who are 
willing to bear witness to the fact that Orton’s Preparation completely 
destroys the appetite for Tobacco, and leaves the person as free from any 
desire for it as before he commenced its use. The Preparation acts direct- 
ly upon the same glands and secretions affected by tobacco, and through 
these upon the blood, thoroughly cleaning the poison of Tobacco from the 
system, and thus allaying the unnatural cravings for Tobacco. No more 
hankering for Tobacco after using Orton’s Preparation. Recollect, it is 
warranted. 





RECOMMENDATIONS. 


The following area few selected from the multitude of recommendations 

in our possession 
From W. P. Heald, Esq., Bangor, Maine. 
Bancor, Maine, April 14, 1868. 

I hereby certify that I have used Tobacco for thirty years past, and for 
the last fifteen years I have used two pounds per month. I have made 
attempts to leave off at different times. I have left off one year at a time, 
but always continued to hanker for it till I used Orton’s Preparation, 
which has completely cured me of the appetite for Tobacco. I would 
recommend all who are afflicted with this terrible habit to try the Prepara- 
tion, which will certainly cure if the directions are followed 

W. P. HEALD. 
From E. W. Atkins, Knoxville, Tennessee. 
Knoxvitie, Tenn., August 5, 1867. 

This is to certify that I had used Tobacco to such an extent that my 
health had become greatly impaired, and my whole system deranged and 
broken down. In June, 1867, I purchased one box of Orton’s Prepara- 
tion, and after using it I found that I was completely cured. I have not 
had any desire or hankering for Tobacco since using the Preparation. 
I believe it to be all that it is recommended, and I would advise all who 
wish to quit the use of Tobacco to try one box of Orton's Preparation. 

E. W. ATKINS. 











From Jehn Morrill, Bangor, Maine. 

MARCH 31, 1868, 
This is to certify that I used Tobacco for eighteen years ; have tried 
many times to break it off, but have suffered so much from a dizziness in 
-my head and a gnawing in my stomach that I have soon given up the 
trial. A short time since a friend induced me to try Orton’s Preparation 
(sold by you). I have done so and am completely cured. I did not in 
the least hanker after Tobacco, either to smoke or chew, after I began 

to use the preparation. JOHN MORRILL. 








audiences in search of lecturers ; business men with semi-literary commis- 
sions ; gentlemen in pursuit of rare books or who wish an intermediary in 
the sale of libraries; in fact, all persons who have any sort of work in 
hand relating in the remotest degree to the business departments of liter- 
ature must feel that the establishment of a well-organized bureau scheme is 
a permanent ad ge to th 1 The association of gentlemen who 
have it in charge is incapable of stooping to any exceptional modes of pro- 
cedure. No one need fear but that all commissions will be executed in a 
manner thoroughly honorable, and with extreme solicitude for the satisfac- 
tory performance of work.’"—New York Evening Mail. 








“ Tue AMERICAN Literary Burgav.—This useful institution, located 
in New York, but operating all over the country, has just changed its man- 
agement. The Bureau isa novel but evidently successful undertaking, 
considering the short time which it has been in existence. It is a sort of 
literary commission house, acting as agent between writers and pub- 
lishers, and transacting other work of a very diverse character. It under- 
takes the revision and publication of manuscripts, procures correspon- 
dents, lecturers, instructors, etc., selects and purchases libraries, collects 
statistics and material for business or literary purposes, hunts up rare 
books, and, in short, supplies a place which has never before been filled 
in this country. It possesses great advantages for doing its work in the 
most satisfactory manner, and is conducted with energy and ability, which 
have secured it the confidence of many patrons.”— Boston Post. 


For circulars address 


THE AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU, 


P. O. Box 6701. 132 Nassau Street, New York. 





TYE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


Tue SouTuern Review was established in January, 1867, with the 
view of providing a fitting organ for the thinking men of the country, and 
in the desire to furnish for the South a literary periodical of the higher 
class; beth which the editors conceived to be needed at the time. 

Our success thus far convinces us that we have met a real want; and 
affords us the additional gratification of believing that we have met it in a 
satisfactory manner. But we desire, if possible, to reach a larger circle 
of readers, and especially the conservative portion of the North; believing 
that, while the literary and critical matter of Tok Review is well worthy 
their attention, the broad and philosophical censervatism of our politicai 
articles will have their cordial approbation. 

Tue SovrHern Review is published quarterly on the first days of 
January, April, July, and October. Each number contains 250 large 
octavo pages, handsomely printed on heavy paper. The subscription 
price is Five Dollars per annum. 


Contributions are invited from all sections of the country, 
ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, 
WM. HAND BROWNE, 


Editors and Proprietors. 
6 St. Paut Srreet, Baltimore 


Beware of Counterfeits and all articles purporting to be like this, of the 








same name or otherwise. The great popularity of Orton’s Preparation 
has induced unprincipled persons to attempt palming upon the public 
counterfeit and inferior articles. Purchasers will please order directly 
from the proprietor, or his duly authorized Agents. 





The Price of Orton’s Preparation is $2 per box, orwarded to any part 
of the country, post-paid, on receipt of price. Money sent by mail at our 
risk. Address, C. B. COTTON, Proprietor, 

Box 1748, Portland, Me. 


REFERENCE: 


We, the undersigned, hereby certify that we have had personal dealings 
with C. B. Cotton for several years, and have found him to be an honor- 
able and fair-dealing man, and one worthy the confidence and patronage 
of the public. 

Dr. S. B. Gowell, Rev. J. S. Green, S. B. Richardson, Esq., Portland, 
Maine; Hon. E. K. Boyle, Belfast, Maine; Alonzo Barnard, Esq., 
Bangor, Maine; Charles H. Morrill, Biddeford, Maine; Mr. M. 
Quimby, St. Johnsville, New York ; Wm. O. Sweet, Esq., West Mans- 
field, Mass. 


RUPTURES CURED. 
DR. J. A. SHERMAN, 


Artistic Surgeon, respectfully offers his services in the application of his 
Rupture Curative Appliances at his office, 


697 Broadway, cor. Fourth Street. 


The great experience of Dr. SHERMAN, resulting from his long and 
constant devotion to the Treatment and Cure of this disease, assures him 
of his ability to relieve all, without regard to the age of the patient or 
duration of the infirmity, or the difficulties which they may have heretofore 
encountered in seeking relief. Dr, S., as Principal of the Rupture Cura- 
tive Institute, New Orleans, for a period of more than fifteen years, had 
under his care the worst cases in the country, all of which were effectually 
relieved, and many, to their great joy, restored to a sound body. 

None of the pains and injuries resulting from the use of other Trusses 
are found in Dr. Sherman's appliances ; and, with a full knowledge of the 
assertion, he promises greater security and comfort, with a daily improve- 
ment in the disease, than can be obtained of any other person or the in- 
ventions of any other person in the United States. 

Prices to suit all classes. It is the only, as well as the cheapest, remedy 
ever offered the afflicted. Photographic likenesses of cases before and 
after treatment furnished on receipt of two three-cent stamps. 








Rosert Swett. James F. Prerce. 


SEWELL & PIERCE, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
62 Broadway, and 21 New Street, New York. 


Messrs. Sewe_t & Pierce practise in all the Courts of the State of 
New York and of the United States, and give particular attention to the 


management of Estates, Investment ef Moneys, Conveyancing, Organ- 
ization of Companies, etc., ete. 





MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


WINNERS OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION MEDAL 
AND 
SEVENTY-FIVE OTHER FIRST PRIZES. 


The Acknowledged Standard of Excellence in their 
Department. 


Four-octave single-reed Organ, in walnut case, for . . . . $50 
Five-octave double-reed Organ, with five stops, tremulant and carved 
walnut case, for bo: iene ace. Lins aeehe. ese oe 8 ee 
Five-octave double-reed Cabinet Organ, with five stops, and the 
Mason & Hamlin Improved Vox Humana stop, in elegant panelled 
and carved walnut case—the best instrument of its class that can 
bemade—for  . 1. 2. 1 2 es t's ew ws $870 
Other styles at proportionate prices. One price to all, fixed and in- 
variable. 
New Descriptive and Illustrated Circulars just issued. Sent free to 
any applicant. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





NEW PATENT PIANOS, 
RAVEN & BACON 


(EsTABLISHED 1829), 


WAREROOMS 644 AND 646 BRoapway, NEw York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COM- 
BINATION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 
PATENTED AUGUST 14, 1866. 


This i tion, i duced excl ly into our Pianos, is of the greatest 
advantage to the tone of the instrument, as it affects the sounding-board, 
the very soul of the piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly 
superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary piano. The sound- 
ing-board, released from its connection with the piano-case, and resting 
upon under sounding-boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such 
connection, and its vibratory quality increased. 

Our pianos are first-class in every respect, and purchasers will have 
not only oar own guarantee as to their quality, but alse the guarantee of 
the reputation of the instrument, obtained from the experience of our 
patrons who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing to purchase new 


pianes, are invited to call and examine our assortment. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRICHT PIANOS, 
RECEIVED THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 
and the still higher recompense, 
THE CROSS OF THE LEGION OF HONOR, 
at the 


UNIVERSAL EXPOSITION, PARIS, 1867. 


These were the highest awards of the Exposition, and the house of 
CHICKERING & SONS was the only one so honored. 

In the United States we have been awarded sixty-nine first premiums 
in direct competition with the leading manufacturers of the country, and 
at the Great Exhibition in London we received the highest award given 
to any manufacturer in the United States. 

Total, seventy-one First Premiums, and the most flattering testimonials 
from the leading artists of the world. 

WAREROOMS, 
{t EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
Between BroapwAy AND FirtTH AVENUE. 











THE STECK PIANOS, 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, 
are remarkable for evenness and elasticity of touch, fine and singing 
quality of tone, great power and durability of construction, as well as neat- 


ness of style and beauty of finish. They are acknowledged by all artists 
as unsurpassed. 


Purchasers will find it to their advantage to call and examine these 
Pianos at the Warerooms, 


STECK’S HALL, 
141 Eighth Street, between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


THE BROAD-GAUGE, DOUBLE-TRACK ROUTE, 
BETWEEN THE : 


ATLANTIC CITIES 


AND THE 


WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 








New and improved h nth h without change between NEW 
YORK and CINCINNATI, DAYTON, GALION, MANSFIELD, 
SALAMANCA, DUNKIRK, and BUFFALO. 

a trains leave New York from Depot, foot of Chambers street, 
as follows : 

8 a.m., Day Express, 10 A.M., Express Mail, 
5.30 P.M., Night Express, 6.30 p.M., Night Express, daily. 
In direct communication with all Western and Southern Lines. 

Travellers from the West and South-west make direct connection with 
Four Express Trains Eastward, leaving as follows: 

From BuFFra.o, 5.25 A.M., Day Express; 7.30 A.M., Express Mail ; 
2.50 P.M., Lightning Express, daily ; 6P.m., Night Express; 11.20 P.M. 
Night Express. 

From DuNkIRK, 7.30 A.M., Express Mail: 5.50 p.m., Night Express. 

From SALAMANCA, 6.20 A.M., Day Se: 10 A.M., Express Mail; 
3-25 P.M., ipa Express ; 7.40 p.M., Night Express. 

unning through to New York without change. 


The best ventilated and most luxurious sleeping coaches in the world 
accompany all night trains. 


Through tickets can be procured at the principal Offices of the Com- 
pany and of connecting lines. 


WILLIAM R. BARR, General Passenger Agent. 











'H. RIDDLE, General Superintendent, New York. 
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